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RECIPE FOR PREFERRED POSITION AT NO 
EXTRA COST. First decide what mood you 
want your reader in. If you’re selling a product 
with a romantic, pleasure-making side to it—for 
instance, vacation trips, automobiles, cigarettes— 
tell her when she is looking for relaxation, enter- 
tainment, pleasure. Tell her your story on the 
pages of McCALL’S FICTION AND NEWS. 


AND IT’S JUST AS EASY TO GET her attention to your new face powder, 
or astringent, or foundation garment, if you wait until she’s in the mood to 
improve her figure, her complexion, her own charm. At the right time, she’s 
as eager to get your help as you are to give it. And that time is when she is 
studying the subject on the pages of MeCALL’S STYLE AND BEAUTY. 


TELL HER 
WHEN SHE’S IN THE MOOD TO LISTEN! 


OR SUPPOSE YOU want to talk baking powder, 
or bathroom fixtures, or babies. Wait till she is 
thinking about the intricacies of homemaking and 
your story will echo her mood instead of interrupt- 
ing it. You will find she responds to your sugges- 
tions on household equipment, foods, or child care 
when she is reading articles that create this mood, 


on the pages of McCALL’S HOMEMAKING. 


AS A MATTER OF FACT, what the new McCALL’S does is to make an 
appointment for you, the advertiser, with the woman, when she is ready to 
listen, That is why this triple magazine, matching as it does the triple mood 
of every woman, makes your advertisement 31% more effective. For facts 
from advertisers, write McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New York. 


IT COSTS YOU 31% LESS TO HAVE A READER SEE YOUR PAGE IN THE NEW McCALL’S 
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How to Save 





on Every Book You Buy fhrough the 
Dousiepay One Doitar Book Cius 


Here is the remarkable new plan that is saving money for 
thousands of booklovers in every part of the country! No mat- 
ter how many books or how few you may wish, FREE MEM- 
BERSHIP in the new Doubleday One Dollar Book Club 
entitles you to books on the Club list published at $2.00 to 


$3.50—books you really want, when you want them—for 


Wm 


ONLY a Dollar each! 


OULD YOU TOO like to save from $1 to 
ood book when- 
ever you yourself decide you want it? 

For a limited time we can still offer you a 
FREE MEMBERSHIP in the Doubleday One 
Dollar Book Club. This Membership will en- 
title you to obtain—FOR ONLY $1 EACH 


$2.50 or even more on a g 


—books that were published at $2 to $3.50! 
You pay no enrollment fee and no dues. 
You are not obliged to buy a book every 
month. And you do not have to agree to 
buy any particular number of books. 


How much can this FREE MEMBER- 
SHIP actually save you? When over 
81,000 booklovers found out that it 
would save them $12 to $30 and even 
more, they rushed to accept this offer! 
Consequently, this “One Dollar” Club has 
—in a remarkably short time—become a 
tremendous success. 


How this Common-Sense 
Plans Saves You Money 


Each month, if you wish, the postman will 
put into your hands a book that was published 
at anywhere from $2 to $3.50, or even more. 
It may be an exciting Biography, adding to your 
knowledge of the world’s great people. 

It may be a fascinating book of Travel, Ad- 
venture, or History told with modern freshness. 
It may be an outstanding work of Fiction. At 
any rate, it will be a book carefully chosen for 
interest, permanent value, and literary excel- 
lence. In recent months, for example, members 
have received books by such famous authors 
as H. G. Wells, John Drinkwater, W. Somerset 
Maugham, Ellen Glasgow, William McFee, and 
other great modern writers. 

Every book is a high-grade volume—an ORIG- 
INAL EDITION or an edition identical with 
the original, handsomely clothbound, well printed 
on excellent paper. “HUMAN BEING” by 
Christopher Morley, for example, is a 350-page 
book beautifully bound in rich tan linen, taste- 
fully stamped in gold, with a two-color title page. 


You pay nothing to the postman when the 
book is delivered to you. And you have paid 
_ nothing at all in advance. THEN you examine 
the book, look it through, and judge whether or 
not you want to keep it. If you DO decide you 
want it, are sure you will enjoy it, and wish to 
make it a permanent part of your growing library 
—then you merely send the Club $1 plus the few 
cents postage charge. You pay on‘y $1 for a 











| 7 Reasons Why 


| IT WILL PAY YOU TO JOIN 


1 !t costs you NOTHING to 
join. You pay NO monthly 
or yearly “‘dues.”’ 


a book cach month unless 
you wish to. 

3 You do not have to buy 
any particular number of 


4 You SAVE $1 to $2.50 cr 
more on every book you do 
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book you YY, 


personally 
have judged 
and are SURE you want 
—only $1 for a book published at from 
two to four times this amount! 


You Take Only the 
Books You Want 


Now, on the other hand, suppose you 
do NOT wish the book. Then you may 
return it, and pay nothing. Or, if you 
care to, you may buy (for only one dol- 
lar) any one of the other $2 to $3.50 
books listed and described in the Month- 
ly Bulletin. Or you may take no book at 
all, if that is your wish! In any event 
you pay for no book until you are sure 
you want it—and if you TAKE noth- 
ing you PAY nothing! 


Furthermore, you may discontinue 
your membership entirely at any time 
you wish. Surely no plan could be more 
liberal! Surely, when it offers an oppor- 
tunity to save anywhere from $12 to 
$30 a year or even more, depending on 
the number of books you yourself decide 
you want, this FREE MEMBERSHIP 
offer is worth taking advantage of at once! 


FREE TRIAL—Send No Money 


Will you accept a FREE MEMBERSHIP in 
the Doubleday One Dollar Book Club? Will you 
TRY this service FREE? 
Being” by Christopher Morley as an example of 
the worthwhile books the Club gives its members 
for only $1 each. Unless you are delighted with 
“Human Being” as a book—and as a book value 
—the trial costs you nothing, places you under 
no obligation of any kind. 


Examine “Human 


take. Simply send the coupon now, without money. We 
5 oe Bae ery nun will send you “Human Being’ postage prepaid. Then 
books perm examine and read it. If you like it—keep it and we 
value and  enjoyabili will bill you at the special Club price of $1, plus the 

i small ten cent postage charge. Each month, then, you 


will have the privilege of examining the monthly se- 


6 pu. - Be = a lection before you_remit for it. But if ‘Human Being”’ 
fore you decide whether (or any other book later on) does not appeal to you— 
you wish to keep it. return it and pay nothing. You take no risk. But act 

7 You take NO RISK in AT ONCE while this FREE MEMBERSHIP OFFER 
ean tl ean Gow! is still open! Mail the coupon—without money—now! 

< DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB. Dept. 
12-1, Garden City, N. Y. 


( FREE © 
MEMBERSHIP 


Costs Nothing to Join; fs 

No Dues or Fees; 
Take as FEW Books / 
as You Want 
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in it, and most of Amer- 
ica.”’—Edna Ferber 


ness,""— The Nation 
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DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 
Dept. 12-1, Garden City, N. Y. 
Please enroll me free as a Club Member and send me each month the 


brilliance and allure.”’— 
Chicago Tribune 


“A novel rich and wise 


the 
lorgettable.’’— Saturday 
Review of Literature 


“One of the best of 
the season’s books. . . one 
of the wisest, wittiest, 
most ating volumes 
that been written in 

ears.”"—Richmond 
imes-Dispatch 


“How well and affec- 
tionately A ve his 
way abou 
heart!’"’"—New York Her- 
ald Tribune 


a 
book so pointed, and so 
well aimed that it pierces 
the heart. lorley has 
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Popular 


. .. BECAUSE SHE'S 
WELL-LIKED. 


News-WEek is popular, too, for the 
same reason. News-WEEK, invalu- 
able in the lives of progressive, intel- 
ligent people is easy to sell. Earnings 
of News-WeEEk representatives are 
increasing steadily. If you want to 
earn money pleasantly, easily, send 
for sample copy, supplies and in- 
structions by signing the coupon 
today. 


L. S. Erger, Representatives’ Sub. Dept. 


NEWS -WEEK 
1270 6th Avenue, New York 
Please send me sample copy and instructions, 
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TILDEN SERVES A TWISTER: The 41-year- 
old master begins his professional tennis 
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FEDERAL CRIME CONTROL 


Governmental statistics proclaim th i 
that crime in the United States” costs Ba roy nen 
ally upwards of thirteen ‘billions of dollars This is 
forcible notice to our society in general that the ti - 
fo aa — Rome burns’’ has definitely passed. 

nergetic remedial action to m is dire si ion is 
imperative 4a eet this dire situation is 

‘There is little prospect of effective reform in our 
criminal law and its administration under individual 
State jurisdiction. Crime is essentially the same wher. 
ever committed ... There appears no justification for 
any variation whatever in the methods of dealing with 
crime, particularly major crime. Crime in its very es- 
sence is a national concern .. . 

Therefore the effectual answer is unmistakable and 
positive. Nothing short of Federalization of our major 
criminal code and its administration will suffice . . _ 

Among the advantages of prosecution of major crime 
under Federal law and procedure are the following: 
1. Absolute uniformity; 2. Relentless pursuit of the 
criminal and full cooperation of all national agencies 
3. Quiet, cold and deliberate methods of procedure. 
shorn of every vestige of emotionalism; 4. Greater 
court dignity and solemnity of court conduct gen- 
erally; 5. Speedy trial and studied avoidance of every 
possible delay; 6. Total elimination of court trickery: 
7. Swift and condign punishment; 8. Least possible 
publicity; 9. No political pardon or parole board: 
= Oblivion for the culprit for the period of his sen- 

ence... 

_ The problems to be encountered in achieving the ob- 
jective of crime control by federalization of our major 
criminal code and its administration are seemingly few 
The principal readjustments necessary or issues to be 
rai are the following: 

1. An authoritative overhauling of the criminal codes 
of the States for the purpose of drafting a single text 
of our major criminal code . . . 

2. A constitutional amendment would be necessary 
for the execution of the plan . 

3. States’ Rights. A voluntary waiver on the part 
of the States of their inherent right of police power in- 
sofar as it affects major crime prosecution would not 
in any sense be an abrogation of the principle of States’ 
rights. Precedent is ample. 

4. Administrative Machinery. 

a. Judges. State criminal courts . .. might either 

be abrogated or inducted into the Federal system . . . 

with an assured reduction in the number of judges. 

b. Federal Prosecutors. As in the case of the 
courts, present State or county prosecuting attorneys 
would be either dismissed. or inducted into the new 

Federal system. 

c. Police. Here, too, the present major criminal 
branch of our peace officer personnel would become 

a Federal force under established local and major 

Federal regional jurisdictions . . . 

5. Penal Institutions. The existing institutions could 
be taken over by the Federal government in fee or be 
federally operated under State maintenance. 

6. Cost. It is readily seen that the cost of operation 
under this plan would be no more, but in reality far 
less, than is incurred at present. The States them- 
selves would supply the tax budget necessary to defray 
the cost of the service rendered within their jurisdic- 
tions... 

The Senate Committee on new crime legislation has 
declared for Federal prosecution of kidnaping and 
racketeering . . . Now it becomes a question of deter- 
mining whether our governmental crime control agen- 
cies shall confine their efforts to kidnaping and racket- 
eering or whether other forms of major crime do not 
merit just exactly the same Federal interest and effort. 
Who will maintain that brutal murder is not as heinous 
as racketeering, or kidnaping for that matter? . . . On 
calm consideration it is evident that the principle of 
Federal control should be applied to all major crime .. . 

. J. SCHUMACHER 
President, Southwestern University 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


“DRIED” TAXES 


In the issue of News-Weexk for Dec. 30, it is stated 
at the bottom of page 8 that $227,000,000 of special 
taxes ‘‘dried up when liquor came in.” 

I will thank you to state what was the source or 
sources of these taxes. 

R. M. ANDREWS 


High Point, N. C. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: It was expected that $227,- 
000,000 would be yielded by special taxes imposed 
under the National Industrial Recovery Act. These 
special taxes included a half cent additional tax on each 
gallon of gasoline; a levy of 5% on stock dividends; a 
levy of one tenth of 1% on capital stock; a levy ol 
5% on: corporation profits which exceeded 121%2% 0! 
the declared value of capital stock. The Recovery Act 
provided that they could be imposed only until prohi- 
bition was phooe Hs Accordingly, they ended with 
the President’s proclamation, Dec. 6, that the Twenty- 
firpt, (Repeal) Amendment had been adopted. 


BUYING AMERICAN 


In reading the Dec. 30 issue, I will say “Buy United 
States goods to help United States unemployed” should 
be the slogan. It is far easier to buy lower priced for- 
eign goods than it is to buy United States goods o! 
a higher price, and other nations aren’t going to buy 
United States goods if they can get them in their own, 
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ITHOUT sending any money in advance, 
W sition obligation, let us put into your 

hands this exquisite new Shakespeare! Every 
word he ever wrote—in ONE volume as lovely as a 
rare limited edition! 

The luxurious genuine leather cover is richly Flor- 
entine-tooled; antique finished, with the authetic 
heraldic shield of the Florentine Medici. The book’s 
1312 pages are in clear, readable type on non-glaring 
Opaque paper. The page 
edges are tinted to blend 


| ALL“34 PLAYS with the cover. And the 


volume is completely 


—ALL HIS POEMS: thumb-indexed for conven- 








us Line eumene ient reference! 
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THe MERCH = ay Ces is the one author above all 

ya, 1G , others whose works should 
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LOVE’S * i te tin 

ALL'S W DS WELL &- 

“Packand Bottom frolic forever in Discover NOW the unsus- 

ublen AEN Ahauy uote pected pleasures of a Shake- 

Teg eine) sopeee hating Bepo- speare your schoolday type of 

Two TEMPES MEN OF VERONA reading may never have re- 

The wizard Prospero, the brute vealed to you! You will be 

ROMEO AMD LT fascinated by sensuous Cleo- 

RING RICHARD patra. You will shudder at 

me | SCH Po murderous Macbeth and 

ee chuckle at the wit of Fal- 

His own crown in doubt, he de- staff. You'll thrill with love- 

KING HENRY VI sick Romeo and stand 

Seer | ea at he chery 

“Ispepie guar know, bipat- || chanted with the beautiful 

7) ~~ Seating ee Sonnets and the wild pas- Prsseafeceseesssers 
Timon OF ATHENS sion of “The Rape of Lu- = =! : 

THe Regia TALE crece” and “Venus and Adonis.” / WALTER J. BLACK, Inc., 
TWELFTH MIGHT Dept. 161A 


Delightful comedy, plus Sir Toby! 


aa” | EXAMINE IT 7 DAYS FREE / 


TITUS ANDRONIC! 
OTHELLO 


171 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


Gentlemen: Please send me for free 
a your new one-volume, 
humb-indexed edition of the Com- 








Falstaff in | written at Queen gi - 
Elabet eres i ai vance, eee on the postman. Merely AC- Pf 1312 pages, bound in richly Florentine 
NG ,) tooled genuine leather, antique finish. 
Tes or Tye CEPT this lovely volume. Marvel at its beauty, 4 I will either return the book or send you 
THE RA ces its luxurious guirine leather binding, its crisp, --~~ or ES See Sw ote ee, es oe 
ota, 164, complete. clean pages. See for yourself if the furious adven- ¢ ~°°™ 
vo me athe ture and passionate romance, the dangerous in- ,” — - 

mQuick guide to every character in trigue, uncanny philosophy, the sly humor of ’} DIAS sicnersesensacenchneviiniiatsccabascineesenseaititiagebeaniiannlniaaods 
GLOSSARY—Defines all terms. Shakespeare do not delight you TODAY! Then, ,’ 


if you feel you can part with this volume— / Address 
simply send it back and forget the matter. 
— Otherwise send only $2.98, plus few cents City 


t " full t. vi k thi srcenapeccob cocosovcovoococotocsoocccssosonesoscooosccooss SIUM SWecsssssccssocccssocososonse 
WALTER J. BLACK.Inc. Tus age, as paymen ou risk no ing. f ; 


st send coupon, without money, now! Fr ‘ 
ALTER J. BLACK, Inc., Dept. 161A, ¢ [] Check here if you preter the de luxe edition with the 
= — 171 Madison Ave., New York City. Py . binding illuminated by hand in color—at only 50c extra. 
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« ANNOUNCING 


THE SECOND BOUND VOLUME 


* 


TEAR OFF THE COUPON 


OF NEWS-WEEK 


EXPERTLY INDEXED 






£32] HE SECOND bound volume of NEws- 
Gb] WeEK—August 4th to Dec. 30th, in 
Or kt handsome red cloth covers is in course 
ot preparation for its place beside your first vol- 
ume. The new edition completes, with the first, 
the important events that week by week the 
world witnessed in 1933. 










In future years you may turn back these pages 
of NEwS-WEEK and view in retrospect the 
most cataclysmic days in economies and politics 
that the world has ever seen. You will find an 
intimate review of the parade of nations—the 
world’s current history made permanent in these 
unusual books. 


The second volume, like the first, expertly 
indexed* by a trained librarian, contains more 
than 1200 striking news photographs, 1800 col- 
umns of sparkling, swift-moving news text, 100 
personality sketches of people who took part in 
1933 history. 


*Index may be purchased separately for 75c. 


Now is the time to reserve your second volume, to add to the 
complete set of these informal, human, vivid histories. 


NEWS-WEEK 


Volume II, August 4th to December 
30th, will be ready January 3lst. 


$2.50 to Subscribers—$3.50 to others. 


NEWS-WEEK, Inc. 

Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth Avenue, 
New York, N: Y, 

Gentlemen: Send me C. O. D. bound Vol- 
ume II, (22 issues) NEWS-WEEK, Indexed 
complete. 1 understand that delivery will be 
made in January. 

1 am [] 1 am not [] a NEWS-WEEK sub- 
scriber. 


Name 





Address 
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City State 
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or other near-by, countries at a far lower price and just 
as good. 

Furthermore, prices won’t rise much in any country 
if there’s a great supply, or if people have but littie 
buying power on account of high prices. 

Give all United States unemployed jobs and let 
wages keep. higher than prices, and there won’t be 
much, if any overproduction, and United States work- 
ers will be able to consume most if not all what they 
produce and United States unemployed need plenty. 

Buying foreign gold instead of United States may 
help on gold prices for a time, but they can’t make 
prices of goods rise much if there’s oversupply or un- 
employment. E 

RNEST Ner 

Kalamazoo, Mich. , 


LIKES “BUSINESS” 


I am a subscriber to your weekly magazine and fol- 
lowing your weekly information in regard to your sec- 
tion of ‘‘Business,’’ I hereby congratulate you for said 
information which is very interesting. 


- D. AnpIN 
San Juan, P. R. ; _— 


SCOTTSBORO FASHIONS 


In your report of the Scottsboro case at Decatur, Ala., 
you mention what the jurors wore and also what the 
Scottsboro boys wore. 

I think it right to mention what the jurors wore, as 
to mention what the colored boys wore, due to the fact 
you just merely told the truth. It would be unright 
if you had mentioned something the jurors didn’t wear. 

I just merely want to make it clear that I know the 
editor doesn’t mean any harm by what he wrote. 

This is too good a magazine to have any dislike about 


it. 
(Miss) E. D. Rocrrs 
Washington, D. C. 


SAVING INK 


With reference to your story of Ed Howe on page 
34 of your Jan. 6 issue, you will find his home town 
is spelled ‘“‘Atchison,’’ not ‘‘Atchinson.’”’ That town 
also figures in the name of the Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fe railroad, as well as The Atchison Globe. 
Watch things like this. It will save you ink. 

Yours is the best news magazine I ever read. 

Leon THomsON 

Hutchinson, Kan. 


LANGLEY’S PLANE 


Your article in the Dec. 30 issue of News-Werx 
regarding the Wright plane and the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution was very interesting but a trifle inaccurate. You 
state that proof that the plane built by Samuel P. 
Langley could fly ‘‘is lacking.” 

I happen to have seen several photographs in the 
possession of Mr. Norman F. Dacey of Bridgeport, 
Conn., showing the Langley plane in flight. 

Mr. Dacey, whose articles on aviation are v 
known, is, I believe, the best authority on the s 
ject. He has definitely told me that his research indi- 
cates that the credit should go to Langley. 

CuHartes K. O'NEILL 

Chicago, Ill. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Practically no one disputes 
that Langley’s plane, ‘“‘The Dragon Fly,’’ was able to 
fly after it had been rebuilt several times. But, as 
News-WEEK stated, Langley’s plane as originally built 
defied so many laws of aerodynamics that it could not 
get off the ground. Because no records were kept at 
the time, the matter remains controversial and the full, 
accurate picture will probably never be known. 


LIQUOR IN CALIFORNIA 


You repealists with optimistic outlook should read 
Southern California’s dizzy press. 

Today a big newspaper here announces that Sacra- 
mento’s police judge ‘‘ruled today that mere possession 
of liquor in a public saloon is not a violation of the 
State Liquor Control Act.’ 

And in the same column appears the President’s mes- 
sage: “I ask specially that no State shall by law or 
otherwise authorize the return of the saloon either in 
its old form or in some modern guise.” 

Mrs. Hassard of Los Angeles who rebuked News- 
WEEK in December found much in California to jus- 
tify her position, for repealists here seem to know 
neither loyalty to the President nor common sense. 
What of regulations preventing women from drinking 
at bars? It seems that liquor interests wished to insult 
women voters in some way as punishment for the pro- 
hibition era. 

Maup JAMISON 

Pomona, Calif. 


SEVERAL “LIKES” 


I like your magazine because it is divided into sec- 
tions and I can find what I want by looking under a 
certain heading. It is so interesting that I read each 
issue from cover to cover. I also like it because the sub- 
ject matter is brief and to the point. 

i am a senior in high school. In our Problems of De- 
mocracy class we have to make a report every week on 
the subject we discuss in class that icular week. 
The arrangement of your magazine helps me find just 
what I want immediately. The ‘“‘Law and Book’’ sec- 
tions help me in my Sneak Law and English 
classes respectively. 

News-WeEEk is the best weekly of its kind that I 
have ever read. ‘ 

The ‘‘Letters” are interesting and everybody in our 
family likes to read them. 
Rosert STOLARSKI 


Wyoming, Pa. 
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wit can a man with normal intelli- 

gence and an average personality 

H ahead in times like these? The 
answer isn’t that a college education is 
needed; too many college-trained men are 
walking the streets! It isn’t merely in 
studying a “course” of some kind; thou- 
sands have burned the midnight oil and got 
no further ahead for it! And the answer 
isn’t merely in having more business ex- 
perience; think of the experienced men 
you know whose salaries have been cut to 
the bone, or swept away entirely, in the 
past four years! 

It’s self-evident that it takes something 
more than any of these! 

What accounts for the thousands of av- 
erage men who have been able to go from 
good positions to better positions, from 
good salaries to even better ones, right 
THROUGH the depression? True, many 
ot these men are college graduates. Others 
have laid out programs of home study for 
themselves. Some of them have had years 
of experience in their particular lines of 
work, 

But mostimportant of all, these men 
have discovered the one, basic, funda- 
mental factor that must underlie every 
step of progress. Whether they have con- 
sciously set out to discover and develop 
this factor in themselves—or whether it 
has developed in them : automatically— 
you will find, almost without exception, 
that the men who have been making good 
in these four trying years are the men who 
have learned The Art of Learning. 


The Art of Learning 


If the message on this page does noth- 
ing more for you than to point out that 
there is an Art of Learning—if you stop 
right here and don’t read another word— 
this still will probably be one of the most 
helpful pages you have ever read. 

For, until a man has learned to learn, 
nothing he may undertake can amount to 
much. There is no advantage in taking up 
a new study, in trying to adapt yourself 
to a new position, or in attempting to ad- 
just yourself to new business conditions, 
until you know how to study, how to mar- 
shal facts and interpret them, how to re- 
member what you read and observe, and 
how to apply what you learn. 

This is so elementary, and so obvious, 
that it is astonishing so few men ever 
realize the fact even exists. How often 
the ambitious, aggressive business man 
will throw himself enthusiastically into a 
program of self-improvement, only to find 
himself running up blind alleys. He can’t 
get the “hang” of the thing. He finds it 
difficult to concentrate. 

He decides he is too old to learn, or too 
busy. He feels he can’t afford the outlay 
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of money that advanced study in some 
chosen line is supposed to require. For 
one reason or another, his good intentions 
peter out, and before he realizes it, an- 
other six months or a year has slipped by 
and he’s no further advanced than when 
he started. 

He is the man (and of the many thou- 
sands like him, perhaps you are one) who 
has been putting the cart before the horse. 
He has been trying to learn without know- 
ing HOW to learn. He has spent time and 
money on books or other study mate- 
rials, without first making sure he knows 
how to study them! 


New Conditions 
Demand New Knowledge 


Today, as never before, the man who is 
unable to learn the new methods, new 
machinery, and whole new philosophy of 
business, must step aside and let the pro- 
cession pass him by. Other men, with 
minds more elastic and more open, are 
quickly adapting themselves to the new 
conditions. They learn~readily, assume 
new responsibilities with assurance, and 
keep going forward. There is no reason 
why you should not be one of them. You 
can be one of them, if you make up your 
mind to be. 

If you realize the importance of learn- 
ing how~to-learn, you will be sure to ap- 
preciate the unusual help now offered you 
in a practical, thorough-going book by one 
of America’s best-known authors. Walter 
B. Pitkin, whose sound common-sense has 
helped so many*men and women through 
his best selling “Life Begins at Forty,” 
is the logical man to have written “THE 
ART OF LEARNING.” For Pitkin is the 
ideal combination of scholar and business- 
man. He has no patience with the stiff and 
stilted “rules” of education, and even less 
with the usual claptrap that purports to 
show a man how to succeed. 

In “THE ART OF LEARNING,” 
a 400-page book as fascinating to 
read as it is actually helpful, Pitkin 
goes straight to the heart of the prob- 
lem. He shows why so many of us 
have trouble learning. He shows how 
to get more out of your reading, how 
to profit more by daily observation, 
how to hurdle many of the obstacles 
that balk the man who has never 
taken the trouble to learn how to get 
over them. 

Pitkin shows you how to discover 
your own special abilities; how to 
concentrate and acquire the knack of 
retaining what you learn; how to read 
more rapidly; how to choose the best 
time for study; how to get the right 












attitude toward your subject; how to 
make your mind work more effectively; 
what pitfalls to avoid; how to cultivate 
enthusiasm; how to select your materials 
for study; in short, how to make use of 
your mind with the greatest economy of 
time and effort for maximum results. 


Accept this Book for 
FREE EXAMINATION 


In the space available here, it- is im- 
possible to give more than the briefest 
outline of the many phases of Learning 
this remarkable book covers. The New 
York World-Telegram calls it “packed 
with subject matter for comment; a man- 
ual for self-improvement as well as a 
book to be read with profit.” The New 
York Times says: “It should be invaluable 
to the victim of the ‘New Unemployment,’ 
obliged to seek within himself resources 
for the development of a new profession.” 

Will you accept this book, at our risk, 
for free examination? We are convinced 
it can help you. We believe you will be 
quick to see how valuable it will prove. 
But it will cost you nothing, and put you 
under no obligation, to determine that for 
yourself. 

Simply send the coupon below, without 
money. “THE ART OF LEARNING” 
will be sent to you at once. Pay nothing 
to the postman when he delivers your 
copy. Merely accept it, page through it, 
see exactly what it contains. If you then 
do not wish to keep the book, return it to 
us and forget the matter. But if you de- 
cide it can help you as it is helping so 
many others—if you agree that here is 
the-key to the whole question of getting 
ahead—then send us only $2.50 plus a few 
cents postage. 

You risk nothing, you can lose nothing. 
But you have much to gain by sending 
the coupon, without money, at once. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 328 W. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., 
328 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Please send me Walter B. Pitkin’s book, “THE ART 
OF LEARNING.” When postman delivers it I will ac- 
cept the book for 5 days’ free examination. If I decide to 
keep it, I will send you $2.50 plus few cents postage. 
But if for any reason I wish to return the book, I will 
do so within 5 days without further obligation. 


FOUND dsccagesds sosteosnctinttncareigapioticsnaigmpaniniteadvcpcannied 
GIG iansshiciccctolichistciepiinsichidlaiatniiipidbiaeituabeendisiiihdilianttils 
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FORD 
V-8 TRUCK 
PRICES 
REDUCED 


New lower first cost has now been added to low 
cost of operation and low cost of maintenance 











NOW for the first time an 8-cylinder, 75 horse- 
power truck is available for as little as $500. The 
Ford V-8. The truck that has proved itself in 
actual service— proved its power, speed, stamina 
and economy. 

Economy of operation and up-keep is one of the 
outstanding features of the Ford V-8 engine. Most 
**8’s” have been big engines, designed for use in 
heavy, expensive units. But the Ford V-8—com- 
pact, simple, easily and inexpensively serviced — 


V-8 TRUCK 


1312” WHEELBASE 
NEW LOW PRICE REDUCTION 


Chassis > . a os $500 . . * $36 
Stake + + . . 665 . e . 36 Stake “ 
Platform... . 650 . . . 26 
Sed. Panel . >. . 750 .* * . 26 
De Luxe Panel . 780 ... 31 


V-8 TRUCK 


157” WHEELBASE { 
NEW LOW PRICE REDUCTION 


- «$520 . . . $46 Chassis. . . . $360 .. « $10 


Std.Panel.°. . 


has shown that high power can be had at very small 
cost. The records of thousands of owners establish 
remarkably low figures not only for gasoline and oil 
consumption but for service and repairs. It is the 
most economical Ford engine ever built. 

The new low prices add another important econ- 
omy factor. Today, more than ever, the Ford V-8 
is the logical truck to help your business show a 
profit. The nearest Ford dealer is ready to help you 
select the Ford unit best suited to your business. 


V-8 COMMERCIAL CAR 


112” WHEELBASE 
NEW LOW PRICE REDUCTION 


730 36 Pick-up . + . 470 . +. . 10 

cee. . 3 SR. « 10 
690 36 DeLuxe Panel . 565 . . . 15 
860 oo he 36 Sed. Delivery rs 565 eee 5 


Prices f. 0.6. Detroit. Front bumper now included as standard equipment on 13142” and 157” wheelbase 
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THE DOLLAR: Treasury Likely to Become World’s Greatest 


Gold Hoarder as Roosevelt Demands Further Monetary Powers 


“Vault doors for new Treasury 
vaults,” read a contractor’s sign on the 
Treasury Building where alterations 
have been under way. 

Conferences of government, financial, 
and legal officials in the White House. 
The public printer hurrying important- 
ly in and out of the Executive mansion 
with sheafs of copy. A Sunday-night 
gathering of members of the Senate 
and House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee in the Oval Room. Record gold- 
buying by Americans reported in 
London. 

These were preliminaries that fore- 
warned Washington of an impending 
Presidential message on the dollar. It 
was delivered to Congress Monday 
morning. Its tenor was simple and 
direct, and it launched the nation on a 
new phase in the President’s monetary 
plans, including the revaluation of the 
dollar and Treasury ownership of the 
nation’s gold supply. 

Secrecy was maintained to the last. 
When 47 Congressmen filed out of the 
Oval Room, reporters found them 
bright-eyed but uncommunicative. But 
Stephen T. Early, one of the President’s 
secretaries, stated that there was going 
to be a Presidential monetary message. 

Monday morning, an hour before the 
message was dispatched to the Capitol, 
Mr. Roosevelt gathered ranking Wash- 
ington correspondents for a discussion 
similar to the one he had held on his 
budget message eleven days previously. 

As reporters read the 1,500-word 
document and listened to the Presi- 
dent’s explanations, they felt that Mr. 
Roosevelt was addressing his message 
as much to the nation as to Congress 
and that he was seeking to inform and 
reassure both Congress and the nation 
on his monetary policies. 

“I ask the Congress,” he wrote, “for 
certain additional legislation to im- 
prove our financial and monetary sys- 
tem. By making clear that we are 
establishing permanent metallic re- 
serves in the possession and ownership 
of the Federal Government, we can 
organize a currency system which will 
be both sound and adequate.” 

His proposals were under three ma 
headings. _ 


GOLD OWNERSHIP: He request 
Treasury ownership of “all supplies of 
American-owned monetary gold,” now 
totaling more than $4,000,000,000 after 
deducting the $311,000,000 illegally 


hoarded or lost. Of this total, the 
twelve Federal Reserve banks now own 
more than $3,566,000,000. in gold, or 
gold certificates exchangeable for gold. 
These holdings the President wants 
legally transferred to the Treasury, 
which owns the balance of something 
like $500,000,000. 

He felt that existing law gave him 
authority to take this Reserve bank 
hoard, but declared: “This is a step of 
such importance that I prefer to ask 
the Congress by specific enactment to 
vest in the United States Government 
title to all supplies . . . with provision 
for the payment therefore in gold cer- 
tificates.” 

These certificates, he added, will be 
“secured at all times dollar for dollar 
by gold in the Treasury—gold for each 


ACME 
Secretary of Treasury Morgenthau, 
Custodian of U. S. Gold Supply 


dollar of such weight and fineness as 
may be established from time to time.” 
Here was a significant reference to the 
type of “commodity-price dollar” which 
Mr. Roosevelt has had in mind since 
he startled the World Economic Con- 
ference in July. 

Such a dollar implies a changing 
value for its gold content. In asking 
Congress for title to all monetary gold, 
the President pointed out that the 
government would get the profit re- 
sulting from “any decrease of the gold 





content of the dollar.” He added 
pointedly: “It would also, of course, 
with equal justice, cast upon the gov- 
ernment the loss of such dollar value” 
if the gold content should be raised. 


REVALUATION: This brought him 
to his second request. “The time has 
come,” he asserted, “for a more cer- 
tain determination of the gold value of 
the American dollar.” He asked Con- 
gress to set a 10% limit within which 
he might, when he saw fit, fix the new 
value of the dollar in terms of gold. 

Last Spring in the Thomas Amend- 
ment to the Farm Act, Congress gave 
him permission to cut the dollar’s pres- 
ent legal gold content (which works 
out at $20.67 an ounce of gold) by no 
more than 50% ($41.34). Now he asked 
Congress for permissive power to cut it 
not less than 40% ($34.45). 

Here was the first definite indication 
of the limits which the President had 
in mind for revaluing the dollar. Be- 
fore the government could take the 
paper profit of $4,000,000,000 to $2,- 
700,000,000 indicated by these limits in 
the revalued monetary gold stock, the 
President would have to proclaim the 
new gold content. 


STABILIZATION: His third re- 
quest was closely related. “That we 
may be further prepared to bring some 
greater degree of stability’ to the gy- 
rating value of the dollar abroad, he 
urged new powers for the Secretary of 
the Treasury to deal in foreign ex- 
change. “As part of this power,” he 
continued, “I suggest that, out of the 
profits of any devaluation, there should 
be set up a fund of $2,000,000,000” for 
the necessary “purchases and sales of 
gold, foreign exchange, and government 
securities.” 

This proposal clearly indicated the 
formation of a dollar stabilization fund 
similar to the British Exchange Equali- 
zation Account through which England 
has regulated the value of her pound 
since she left the gold standard in 1931. 

Since last October, when the Presi- 
dent embarked on his dollar-devaluing 
scheme, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. has been fixing the price of gold 
at home and buying gold at home and 
abroad. Monday, the RFC’s chairman, 
Jesse H. Jones, announced that pur- 
chases to date totaled nearly $130,000,- 
000. The Secretary of the Treasury said 
that Tuesday’s price for domestic gold 
would be $34.45 an ounce. 
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TREATY: Oratorical Floodgates Open After 


Roosevelt’s Plea for Action on St. Lawrence Project 


“It is well to remember,’ wrote 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to the United 
States Senate last week, “that a 
straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points.” 

With this geometric axiom, the Presi- 
dent courted his first legislative defeat. 
He gave it as his reason for urging 
that products of the Northwest should 
reach the ocean via the Great Lakes 
and-the St. Lawrence instead of the 
Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico. 

This was a highlight in a vigorous, 
1,100-word message urging the Senate 
to ratify the 18-months-old Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty 
with Canada. So formidable is the op- 
position to the treaty that the Presi- 
dent’s chances of having his way seem 
slim. 

Two-thirds of the Senators at a ses- 
sion’ must vote for the treaty to ratify 
it. Therefore, 33 can block ratification, 
even if the entire body is present. Op- 
ponents, many of them stanch Demo- 
crats, claimed 50: votes last week. Even 
administration leaders set the figure at 
40. Yet pressure from the White House, 
in the form of patronage and other 
largesse at the President’s disposal, 
might still whip enough of the recalci- 
trants into line. 

Sunday he held a White House con- 
ference with five Democratic and Re- 
publican Progressive Senators who fa- 
vored the treaty. He made it clear that 
his message was not just a gesture. In 
fact, at least one Senator came away 
with the impression that, without treaty 
ratification, there would be no local 
river and harbor appropriations ap- 
proved this session. 

The President’s latest move released 
a torrent of Senatorial oratory. The 
prospect was for a bitter debate which, 
insiders said, might last for weeks and 
might even become a filibuster as it 
did last Spring. 

Despite the dismal outlook, Mr. 
Roosevelt decided to push for ratifica- 
tion. Ironically, the measure on which 
he faces his first serious rebuff was 
negotiated by his predecessor, Herbert 
Hoover—in a manner which caused 
Mr. Roosevelt, then Governor of New 
York, considerable discomfiture. Since 
his election the President has warmly 
espoused ratification on numerous oc- 
casions. This warmth was again evi- 
dent in his Senate message last week. 


MESSAGE: The phraseology was 
clear and to the point. 

“Broad national reasons lead me, 
without hesitation, to advocate the 
treaty,” he wrote. “There are two main 
considerations—navigation and power. 

“Canada and the United States are 
possessed. of a natural flow of water 
from thé center of the continent to the 
ocean—a flow which, throughout the 
greater part of its length, is today 
available for navigation by large-size 
vessels ... A series of three rapids (in 
the St. Lawrence River), all of them 


. able :in North America. 


within a distance of 120 miles, now 
impede navigation by ocean-going ves- 
sels... 

“As you know, I have advocated the 
development of four great power areas 
in the United States, each to serve as 
a yardstick and each to be controlled 
by government or government agencies 
... The St. Lawrence development in 
the Northeast calls for action. This 
river is a source of incomparably cheap 
power, located in proximity to a great 
industrial and rural market and within 
transmission distance of millions of do- 
mestic consumers... 

“T have not stressed the fact that the 
starting of this great work will put 
thousands of unemployed to work.” 

Through the message ran a “now or 
never” undertone. Canada, the Presi- 
dent pointed out, can build and control 
the whole affair within her boundaries, 
if she wants to. He did not mention 
the strong opposition among Canadians 
to the project, which has been under 
consideration for more than a quarter 
of a century. 

“I want to make it very clear,” he 
declared, “that this great internation- 
al highway for shipping is without any 
question going to be completed in the 
near future, and that this completion 
should be carried out by both nations 
instead of one.” 


REPORT: This same “now or never” 
tone was evident in a 7,500-word report, 
replete with charts, maps, and tables, 
which the President presented to the 
Senate to reinforce his arguments. The 
report was prepared by Frank R. Mc- 
Ninch, the 60-year-old North Carolina 
lawyer and politician whom Mr. Roose- 
velt made chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission. 

Mr. McNinch, who is a caustic liber- 
al, submitted his report as head of the 
President’s interdepartmental commit- 
tee on the project. This body included 
members from the War and Commerce 
Departments, the Power Commission, 
and the New York State Power Author- 
ity which Mr. Roosevelt formed in 1931 
to handle America’s share of the 5,000,- 
000 potential horsepower. 

Mr. McNinch summarized their vo- 
luminous findings. ‘The navigation proj- 
ect.,” he reported, “is comparable jn 
economic value and importance to the 
Panama Canal. It is combined with the 
development of the largest and cheap- 
est block of hydroelectric power avail- 
. the last op- 
portunity available to provide the 
Northeastern section of the United 
States with the benefits assured other 
sections.” 

He maintained that the 2,350-mile 
waterway from the west tip of Lake 
Superior to the Atlantic at the: Gulf 
of St. Lawrence was already in exist- 
ence. Small boats now negotiate thé 
rapids where the main work must ‘be 
done. Except for a new lock invthe St. 
Mary’s River (see map), and dredging 





this and other connecting channels be- 
tween the Great Lakes, no additional 
work is necessary within the lakes 
themselves. The Lakes are all naviga- 
ble and so is the St. Lawrence Rivei 
from Montreal to the ocean. Only 
the three rapids above Montreal keep 
big ocean ships from the lakes and big 
lake ships from the ocean. 

To clean up the two Canadian rapids 
near Montreal would cost comparative- 


ly little. In the Lachine section, the 


present canal system must be made big- 
ger. In the Soulanges section, the big 
Beauharnois power dam has been con- 
structed, and locks for ships remain to 
be built. That leaves most of the work 
still to be done in the 48 miles of the 
so-called international section between 
New York State and the Province of 
Ontario. 


Through this bottleneck, lake water 
now pours at the rate of a billion gal- 
lons a minute, considerably more than 
all the people in New York City use in 
a whole day. In order to let big boats 
go where little boats now bob perilously 
in the roaring waters, two great dams 
are planned, one at Barnhart Island, the 
other at Chrysler Island. 

Locks to lift ships into the placid 
pools back of the dams, deep canals 
where the water now tosses and power 
plants to harness the 2,200,000 horse- 
power (half to Canada and half to the 
United States) complete the project. 
Mr. McNinch declares that, when all 
this is completed, “the time required 
for navigation by ordinary cargo ves- 
sels is estimated at approximately nine 
days” from Duluth or Chicago to the 
Atlantic. 


The completed waterway, he contin- 
ued, “will create a new seacoast for 
the United States, 3,576 miles of shore- 
line, reaching into the heart. of the 
nation and converting 30 American cit- 
ies located on the lakes and connecting 
channels into seaports. As a result, 28 
of the 48 States will share in the ex- 
tended coastline.” (Present seacoasts 
are: Atlantic, 5,565 miles; Gulf, 3,641 
miles; Pacific, 2,730 miles). 


TREATY: Proponents of the scheme 
stress the prospective “savings in trans- 
portation costs” as a great benefit to 
Western farmers. Hence farm groups 
are among the most active backers of 
the treaty. The vision of a Great Lakes 
waterway dates back to the beginnings 
of American history when LaSalle and 
other seventeenth century explorers 
first paddled over the inland waters. 


The first step in making the vision a 
reality.came in 1911, when the Inter- 
national Joint Commission was formed 
by the two nations to deal with boun- 
dary waters. Transportation snarls dur- 
ing the World War gave impetus to 
seaway agitation, and in 1919, Congress 
requested the commission to report on 
the matter. In 1921, the commission 
Pp mended improvement of the St. 

‘ence. 

President Harding. let the matter 
drop.- But in 1924 President Coolidge 
appointed the St. Lawrence Commis- 


’ gion of the United States to consider the 


economic feasibility of the project. Her- 
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An Already Completed Link to the St. Lawrence Waterway: Locks of Welland Canal Built by Canada to Get 
Around Niagara Falls. Three More Canal Projects Are Called For in the Treaty Mr. Roosevelt Wants Ratified 


WIDE WORLD PUBLISHERS’ PHOTO SERVICE 
Charles P. Craig (Seated Center), Advocate of St. Shooting the Lachine Rapids Near Montreal: Fun for 
Lawrence Waterway System, Meeting With Mayors Excursionists, but not Practical for Big Freighters 


WIDE WORLO 
Long Sioux Rapids Near Ogdensburg, N. Y., in the International Section of the St. Lawrence, 
Where Power Development and Locks Are Planned. At the Left Is the Present Canal for Small Boats 
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bert Hoover, then Secretary of Com- 
merce, was chairman. Two years later, 
his agency urged immediate action if 
an agreement with Canada could be 
reached. 

The following April, the State De- 
partment sent the commission’s findings 
to the Canadian Government and 
opened negotiations for a treaty. For 
five years thereafter, notes passed be- 
tween Washington and Ottawa, while 
the two nations bargained. Finally, the 
treaty was signed July 18, 1932. 

The “High Contracting Parties” were 
King George V; W. D. Herridge; Can- 
ada’s Minister to Washington, President 
Hoover, and Henry L. Stimson, Sec- 
retary of State. 

A week before the signing Governor 
Roosevelt of New York, the Democat- 
ic party’s week-old nominee for Presi- 
dent, telegraphed President Hoover for 
a conference. He was worried about 
New York State’s interest in the power 
development and its share in the cost. 


pays $89,726,750, by the terms of a 
joint Congressional resolution already 
passed by the House, for the proposed 
American power plants. Money from 
the sale of electricity will go to-pay 
off the cost of construction. 


Mr. McNinch puts the net cost to the 
Federal government at $182,726,250, 
and the annual expenses at $9,300,000. 
Critics say these figures are too low, 
but no two critics agree on how much 
too low they are. 


BATTLE: Around practically every 
figure connected with the treaty rages 
a bitter controversy. One guess is 
hurled violently at another. The fact 
that no one can prove what the cost 
will be, gives everybody a splendid 
opportunity to make his guesses with 
complete abandon. 

On one side, ranged behind the Presi- 
dent, stand those favoring the treaty 
because it promises low transportation 
costs, a power yardstick, and unem- 


strongest supporters issued a report 
opposing ratification. This man was 
Senator Robert F. Wagner of New 
York, who had helped to draft much 
of the recovery and relief legislation at 
the special session of Congress last 
Spring. 

Senator Wagner, long a leader of 
the anti-treaty forces, raked the advo- 
cates and their estimates with a savage 
broadside. He pointed to the inconsist- 
ency of building an expensive seaway 
to promote farm exports, when the de- 
pression and the New Deal’s crop-cut- 
ting campaign had “completely ex- 
ploded”’ the foreign trade farm-aid the- 
ory. He pointed to the absurdity of 
spending government money to create 
competition for the railroads at a time 
when the government was trying to 
save those same railroads from col- 
lapse. 

He declared that the freight saving 
on grain would be only 2 cents a bushel 
and not 8 cents as claimed by advo- 
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Map Showing Projects Called For in the St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty 


Mr. Roosevelt wanted to know what 
was going on, and he wanted to 
make clear the attitude of New York 
State. 

President Hoover replied, somewhat 
loftily, that the treaty was “making 
progress” and that if it “is consum- 
mated and ratified I shall be glad to 
consult with you and other Govern- 
ors.” Because Mr. Roosevelt was about 
to embark on a sailing trip with his 
sons, Mr. Hoover added: “It will not 
be necessary to interrupt your cruise 
by a visit to Washington.” 


COSTS: The problem of how much 
the venture will cost is a knotty one. 
The treaty figure was $543,429,000, di- 
vided: about'-equally between Canada 
and the United States, with allowances 
made for work already done. For ex- 
ample, Canada. was credited with $128,- 
000,000 spent on improving the Wel- 
land Canal between Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario. 

Actual costs to the two governments 
will be further cut through payments 
by the Province of Ontario and New 
York State for power developments in 
the international section. New York 


ployment relief. A potent advocate is 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tide- 
water Association, formed in 1919 to 
“promote” the project. Since then, it 
has spent about $550,000 “promoting” 
—the money being largely contributed 
by the 22 Western States whose officials 
are members of the organization. 

On the other side, opposing the trea- 
ty, stand railroads, Eastern and Gulf 
seaport interests, and shippers on the 
Mississippi and the New York Barge 
Canal, who fear injury to their busi- 
ness. With them stand proponents of 
the Illinois Waterway (see map), who 
regard the treaty provision giving Can- 
ada a voice in water diversion from 
Lake Michigan as a threat to their 
waterway connecting the lake with the 
Mississippi. 

The President recognized this oppo- 
sition in his message to the Senate, 
and tried to be reassuring. “Local 
fears of economic harm to special local- 
ities or to special interests,” he de- 
clared emphatically, “are grossly exag- 
gerated.” 


BAD OMEN: Shortly before his 
message reached the Senate, one of his 


cates of the scheme. “The St. Law- 
rence,” he said, “would be open only 
seven months of the year.” 

Canada, he maintained, would get 
preponderant advantages, not only in 
shipping but in power as well. He 
wanted power divorced from the 
project and put entirely on its own 
feet. 

He put the cost of the whole develop- 
ment at $573,136,000, more than double 
the estimate in the McNinch report. “I 
am not for a public works undertak- 
ing,” he wrote, “that is extravagant in 
conception and is foredoomed to con- 
stitute an annual drain upon the re- 
sources of the country.” 

With the Wagner report, the Mc- 
Ninch report, the President’s message, 
and a mass of all kinds of conflict- 
ing claims and data before it, the 
Senate opened its debate on the treaty 

“Friday. Senator Key Pittman cf 
Nevada fired the opening gun as chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee which had reported the treaty fa- 
vorably last Spring. 

The floodgates of Senatorial oratory 
were then flung wide. 
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POSTOF F ICE: Hoover Cabinet “‘Czar”’ Charged 


With Unfair Dealings in Awarding Air Mail Contracts 


There wasva fire in the furnace of the 
Postoffice Building at Washington one 
day last March. Out of this harmless- 
looking fact, newspapers last week 
made front-page headlines. 

James Maher, Postoffice Department 
stenographer, described the fire to a 
special Senatorial committee headed by 
Senator Hugo L. Black of Alabama. 

Last Fall the committee investigated 
government subsidies (in the form of 
contracts for carrying the mails) to 
the American merchant marine. Last 
week, resuming its work in a new com- 
mittee room of the Senate Office Build- 
ing, it investigated similar subsidies to 
American air lines (see cover). 

Unlike most committee rooms, this 
one looks like a court. Committeemen 
sit with dignity behind a horseshoe- 
shaped bench. Witnesses cluster at a 
table in the center. There Mr. Maher 
told his story. 


FIRE: Just before the Hoover ad- 
ministration left office, he said, Kenneth 
MacPherson, secretary to Walter F. 
Brown, who was then Postmaster Gen- 
eral, looked through his superior’s cor- 
respondence files, selected certain let- 
ters, and told Mr. Maher to destroy 
them. 

“So I took them down to the furnace 
and destroyed them,” said Mr. Maher. 

It is against the law to destroy offi- 
cial papers, but the witness insisted 
that those burned “included both per- 
sonal and postal files,” about eight 
drawers-full of the former and sixteen 
of the latter. 











INTERNATIONAL 


Walter F. Brown: “All Official 
Correspondence Was Left Intact” 


His testimony brought a prompt 
denial from Mr. Brown. Interviewed 
in New York, the former Postmaster 
General admitted that much personal 
correspondence had been destroyed but 
declared that “all official correspond- 
ence in my files was left intact.” 

“No activities of the Postoffice De- 
partment during my four years at its 
head warrant any criticism,” said Mr 
Brown flatly. 

Senator Black was unimpressed. A 
slight, dark-haired figure behind his 
judicial-looking bench, he showered wit- 
nesses with leading questions showing 
his belief that some of the Depart- 
ment’s activities warranted criticism of 
a serious order. 


TESTIMONY: Before Congress 
passed the McNary-Watres Air Mail 
Subsidy Act in May, 1930, Mr. Brown 
asked for the right to award air mail 


contracts without competitive bidding. - 


Congress balked. It did, however, grant 
him the right arbitrarily to “extend” 
the routes of lines already in existence. 

Last week Senator Black elicited 
testimony to show that Mr. Brown had 
interpreted the right he got in order to 
acquire the right he wanted. 

One witness testified that, of 12,000 
miles added to air mail routes in two 
years following enactment of the Mc- 
Nary-Watres law, about 4,500 repre- 
sented “extensions.” In one case the 
“extension” was described as being 
more than twice as long as the original 
route. 

There was little novel to Mr. Brown 
in the implications of the rest of the 
testimony. In 1932, Representative 
James M. Mead, chairman of the House 
Postoffice Committee, put them in blunt 
English. Speaking directly to Mr. 
Brown, he said: 

“We have been reliably told that it is 
your policy to destroy independent op- 
erators and build up a monopoly... 
Charges have been made that discrim- 
ination and favoritism are the policy of 
your department.” 

Before the Black committee last 
week appeared witnesses who testified 
how their small, independent lines had 
dropped out or sold out when air mail 
contracts went to the “big fellows.” 
The $20,000,000 which Congress annual- 
ly appropriates for domestic air mail 
is extremely important to air lines. A 
company with a government contract 
has an enormous advantage over a 
company without one. 

Other testimony given during the 
week purported to show that: 

Some contracts had been awarded to 
the highest rather than to the lowest 
bidders. 

Specifications under which contracts 
were granted, such as one requiring 
night flying, were framed tc exclude 
unwanted bidders. 
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Mr. Brown had discussed these speci- 
fications in advance with representa- 
tives of the big air lines, who frequently 
met in the Postoffice Building. 

He had asked lines not to make bids 
in certain cases and had dictated merg- 
ers among other lines. 

Directors of big aviation companies 
were large contributors to Republican 
campaign funds. 

No correspondence relating to air- 
mail contracts remained in the Post- 
office files. 


NAMES: Big names punctuated line 
after line of the testimony. When word 
spread that Charles A. Lindbergh’s 
name had been mentioned, reporters 
raced to the committee room from all 
over Washington. 

They learned merely that Colonel 
Lindbergh had been given a salary of 
$10,000 a year and 25,000 shares of 
Transcontinental Air Transport stock, 
valued at $250,000, when he became 
technical adviser to that line in 1928. 
The Colonel is one of more than 200 
persons to whom the committee sent 
questionnaires on their financial trans- 
actions in aviation. His answer was re- 
ceived during the week. 


ACCUSED: Declaring that he is “not 
on the defense” and that he expects to 
be called before the Black committee in 
due time, Mr. Brown has refused to 
make a detailed answer to the accusa- 
tions against him. 

“It seems to me that they are trying 
to make me out a Czar,” he says with a 
smile. “As a matter of fact, I was, ina 
sense, because I had to be, in order to 
produce the necessary progress in this 
country’s commercial aviation.” 

His supporters say that if he favored 
a few large, strong air lines at the ex- 
pense of small, weak ones, he did his 
country a service. But, as he has 
showed in other Congressional investi- 
gations, when he appears before the 
Black committee he will be capable of 
making his own defense. 

A soft-spoken, mild-mannered man 
who looks at the world politely through 
hexagonal spectacles, he nevertheless 
has proved himself a near-champion in 
the rough-and-tumble of official Wash- 
ington. 

“Steel under velvet,” his friends say, 
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“So I Took Mr. 
Brown’s Files Down to the Furnace” 


James Maher: 
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to characterize him. The velvet is ob- 
vious enough. He-is a Harvard man, an 
attorney, and an affluent banker. His 
hobbies are poultry raising, vegetable 
gardening, catboat sailing, and, above 
all, cooking—he had kitchen equipment 
installed in the Postoffice Building when 
he was Postmaster General. He likes to 
go-camping, but not hunting, because 
he cannot bear to-kill wild animals. In 
1932 the papers buzzed with the news 
that his department had bought him an 
expensive car because he could not 
wear a high hat in the one he had. 

The steel is no less obvious. He is a 
past master of so-called practical -poli- 
tics. - Although he is not a member of 
the “Ohio gang,” he has been political 
boss. of Toledo, for more than 25 years. 

In 1920, he supported Warren G. 
Harding, who brought him to Washing- 
ton and made him chairman of a com- 
mittee. to reorganize government de- 
partments. Later he was made Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce under Sec- 
retary Herbert Hoover. In 1928 and 
again in 1932, he helped manage Mr. 
Hoover’s campaigns for the Presidency, 
doing his most effective work behind 
the scenes. 


CONGRESS: Economy Vote Is 
Close Victory for Roosevelt 


Scores of Democrats deserted last 
week, and for a time the Roosevelt 
line weakened and wavered dangerous- 
ly in the Capitol Hill sector. But in 
the end it stiffened and held firm. 

The clash came in the House of Rep- 
resentatives over the Independent. Of- 
fices Supply Bill to fimance agencies 
outside the ten government departments 
during the fiscal year beginning July 1. 
All but $20,000,000 of the bill’s $566,- 
000,000 appropriation is earmarked for 
the Veterans Administration. 

As it came before the House, this 
measure, the first of the many regular 
appropriation bills, contained a section 
full of dynamite. Briefly, the section 
ptoposed to.continue..economies au- 
thorized last Spring—and here Repub- 
lican -Representatives . found. ammuni- 
tion for a smashing anti-administration 
offensive. 

Democratic leaders invited the attack 
by proposing a “gag rule” which would 
not only limit debate to three hours 
but prevent amendments to the econ- 
omy section of this or any future ap- 
propriation bill. Only amendments of- 
fered by the Democratic Appropria- 
tions Committee would be permitted. 

Infuriated, the Republicans lashed 
out. Representative Snell, Republican 
leader, denounced the rule as “vicious.” 
Edith Nourse Rogers, Republican Rep- 
resentative from Massachusetts, crossed 
the aisle, shook her fingers in the faces 
of the Democrats, and urged them to 
“get out here and fight.” 

Some of them did. Bolting his party, 
Representative Hoeppel, California 
Democrat, asked: “What right have we 
to hold back in restoration of the pay 
cut when ‘Crack-down Windy’ Johnson 
raises the pay of his stenographer?” 

The pay cut to which he referred, 
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. Second Week of the New Congress 
Regular Session 73d Congress 


SENATE: 
Confirmed Henry Morgenthau Jr. as 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Adopted resolutions seeking informa- 
tion on processing taxes and livestock 
prices. 
Received President’s St. Lawrence 
Waterway message. 
Passed Liquor Tax Bill after adopting 
(40-39) Clark Amendment putting 
punitive duties on liquor imports from 
war debt defaulters. 
Received President’s message asking 
government guarantee of farm loan 
bonds. 
Reconsidered liquor Tax Bill, defeat- 
ing Clark Amendment (44-30), passed 
bill by acclamation. 
Passed Johnson Bill barring American 
financial market to nations in default 
on their obligations. 
Adopted Dickinson resolution calling 
on FACA to furnish names of all 
liquor and wine permittees, and quotas 
allowed foreign countries. 
Confirmed William C, Bullitt as Am- 
bassador to Soviet Union, 
Time in Debate: 12 hours, 30 minutes, 
HOUSE: 
Passed District of Columbia Liquor 
Control Bill. 
Received President’s messages on St. 
Lawrence Waterway and farm loan 
bond guarantee. 
Accepted Senate amendments to liquor 
Tax Bill. 
Adopted gag rule on all supply bills, 
197-192. 
Passed Independent Offices Bill after 
refusing (240-141) to recommit. 
Money Bills Passed: $566,000,000 in In- 
dependent Offices Bill. 
Hours in Debate: 21 hours, 25 minutes, 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(week ending Jan. 11.) 
Receipts: $75,175,368.81 
Expenditures: $270,214,333.22 
Balance in Treasury; $723,541,795.72 
Deficit, fiscal year: $1,495,516,919.32 

















made in 1933, slashed the salaries of 
Federal employes, Senators and Repre- 
sentatives included, by 15%. The In- 
dependent Offices Supply Bill restores 
only a third of the cut. Naturally, 
therefore, government employes del- 
uged Congressmen with protests against 
the bill. 

But the gag rule was passed, 197 to 
192, with 84 Democrats joining the Re- 
publicans, who voted against it solidly. 
When the vote was counted, wild Re- 
publican cheers dramatized the .admin- 
istration’s narrow squeak.. Next day, 
without a record vote, the gagged 
House passed the bill itself and sent 
it to the Senate. 

The revolt of the Democrats was as- 
cribed partly to their dissatisfaction 
over patronage. ‘They object violently 
to the fact that many government of- 
fices have been filled with Republicans. 


MILK: Truce Relieves Chicago 
At End of Five Frantic Days 


From the Chicago headquarters of 
the Pure Milk Association one after- 
noon last week, announcements were 
flashed by telephone to fifteen strategic 
points on Illinois highways. 
truce had been declared, and soon rum- 
bling trucks brought wetet to the milk- 
starved city. 

Five days before, the association 
called on farmers to protest against a 


A mill opis. 


proposed cut of 35% in prices paid by 
Chicago milk distributors. Willing pick- 
ets, representing the association’s 18 - 
000 members, effectively blockaded 
every artery leading into the city (see 
cover). In three days Chicago was 
desperate. 

Finally, on the fifth day, Mayor Ed- 
ward J. Kelly called a conference of 
the combatants and forced an agree- 
ment between the association and all 
big distributors. Under the agreement 
a board of three men was established 
to determine a fair wholesale price for 
milk. The price was to be enforced by 
city authorities until such time as the 
Federal Government should step in and 
take charge through a proposed milk- 
licensing plan. 

Chicago was not alone in its troubles, 
A strike of dairymen plagued Los An- 
geles. Governor Lehman of New York 
worked feverishly with New Jersey and 
the Federal Government to establish 
local minimum milk prices, and in 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and else- 
where, dairy farmers were loud in their 
protests against prevailing prices. 


LIQUOR: Congress Acts Quickly 
In Levying Taxes for Revenue 


President Roosevelt did no _ dilly- 
dallying over the Liqucr Tax Bill. 

The first measure passed by the reg- 
ular session of the Seventy-third Con- 
gress, it reached the White House just 
before 7 o’clock one evening last week. 
Mr. Roosevelt turned it over to Treas- 
ury. officials, who-scanned it, approved 
it, and turned it back. At 11:50 P. M., 
the President signed it, and most of its 
provisions immediately went into ef- 
fect. 

Jan. 3, the first day of the present 
session, the bill was introduced in the 
House, which passed it two days. later. 
It imposes the following Federal taxes 
on intoxicants: distilled spirits, $2 a 
gallon; wine with an alcoholic content 
up to 14%, 10 cents.a gallon; up to 
21%, 20 cents; up to 24%, 40 cents; 
more than 24%, $2. Beer is taxed at 
$5 a barrel. 

Approving these rates, the Senate 
added a provision, which the House la- 
ter endorsed, permitting publications 
containing liquor advertising to circu- 
late through the mails in dry States. 

How much. revenue liquor levies will 
raise this year is anmybody’s guess. 
Senator Pat Harrison, who chaperoned 
the bill through the upper house, 
guesses “more than $600,000,000.” 

For a time, the bill became tangled 
with war debts. The Senate adopted 


-- @m- amendment, sponsored by Senator 


’ Bennett’ Champ -Clark of Missouri, 
slapping an extra tariff duty of $3 a 
gallon on wine and $5 a gallon on 
spirits imported from any country in 
default on its war debt. 

Fearing that this would embarrass 

S plans to negotiate debt and trade 

agreements with European nations, 

President Roosevelt privately expressed 

his dissatisfaction. Next day, there- 

fore, the Senate reversed itself and 
struck the amendment out. A few min- 
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Ladies of the Senate Are Called to Order at the Capitol for the First Luncheon of the Session: Left to Right 
They Are James (Ky.), Goff (W. Va.), Pittman (Nev.), Garner (Presiding), Ashurst (Ariz.), Hastings (Del.) 


y. . ace INTERNATIONAL 
Signs of Russian Recognition: Ambassador Troyanovusky (Left) at His First American Newspaper Inter- 
view, Aided by Ambassador Bullitt; “No Parking” Standard in Front of Soviet Embassy in Washington 


INTERNATIONAL 
Model of a Subsistence Homestead, Thousands of Which Will Be Financed by the Federal Government in 
Attempt to Balance Factory and Rural Life. Resident Families Will Raise Their Own Vegetables and Poultry 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Treasury Chemists Test Blended Whisky, Finding Much of it “Foul” 


utes later, however, it took another slap 
at defaulting nations. It passed a sep- 
arate bill, sponsored by Senator Hiram 
Johnson, to prevent any one in this 
country from loaning money to them 
or buying their securities. 

While the Senate pondered, the House 
last week passed a liberal Liquor Con- 
trol Bill for the District of Columbia, 
which is still under the Volstead Act. 
If the Senate concurs, liquor soon will 
be sold in the District under a private 
license system, both by the bottle and 
by the drink. 

The most acute problem before a 
thirsty country last week was the short- 
age of cheap, sound whisky. To solve 
it, the Federal Alcohol Control Admin- 
istration, acting with the Treasury and 
Agriculture Departments, decided to let 
foreign countries, notably Canada, send 
American-type (rye and _ bourbon) 
whisky to the United States for 30 days 
without restriction. 

Henry Morgenthau Jr., Secretary of 
the Treasury, declared that much of 
the blended whisky on sale is “foul.” 
To prove the statement a Negro at- 
tendant, carrying glasses and bottles 
on a tray, offered free drinks to report- 
ers who called on the Secretary. Cheer- 
fully, the reporters sipped, smacked, and 
deliberated. The sample they thought 
least’. bad was labeled “moonshine 
whisky aged by moonshiner.” 


PUERTO RICO: Winship Chosen 
‘To End Discord of Gore Rule 


“I have no intention of resigning,” 
said Robert H. Gore, Governor of 
Puerto Rico, last September.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said nothing. “I have 
no intention of resigning,” the Gov- 
ernor repeated in November. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt remained silent. 

“The climate in Puerto Rico,” the 
Governor wrote last week, “has not 


been conducive to my health...I 
wish, therefore, to tender my resig- 
nation, to become effective at your 
convenience.” The President found 
convenience and voice within an hour. 
He named Major Gen. Blanton Winship 
as Puerto Rico’s new governor. 

The six-foot tall, gray-haired Gen- 
eral hails from Macon, Ga. An ardent 
Southerner, he gives photographs of 
General Lee as Christmas presents. He 
is the last member of the famous Wash- 
ington, D. C., Bachelor’s Club (the rest 
married). His army service began 
during the Spanish-American War, in- 
cluded episodes in Cuba, the Philip- 
pines, Mexico, and France, and ended 
last Fall when he retired as Judge 
Advocate. 

Governor Gore, appointed last Spring, 
was the successful business man who 
was to lead Puerto Rico out of de- 
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Maj. Gen. Blanton Winship; 
New Governor of Puerto Rico 





pression. Joyous crowds listened 
hopefully to his inaugural address. It 
recommended legalization of cock- 
fighting and opposition to birth-con- 
trol (there are nine Gore children), 
neither of which definitely promised 
economic salvation. 

Disappointment turned to disgust at 
his reported demand of his appointees 
for undated resignations. Students 
bought him a book on etiquette. Two 
bombs, a student strike, and a poison 
threat followed. The Governor now re- 
turns to his Florida home. 


ROOSEVELTS: London Baffled 
As Early Goes Duck Shooting 


Rumors flew about London last week 
to the effect that President Roosevelt 
“had declared a moratorium on official 
monetary statements for the next few 
days.” Lombard Street was baffied. 
London editors frantically cabled their 
American correspondents for complete 
explanations. 

Their explanation: Mr. Roosevelt had 
jokingly told callers that he guessed 
there would have to be a week-end 
moratorium on White House news, be- 
cause Stephen Early, Presidential sec- 
retary in charge of press relations, had 
gone duck shooting. 


® The President’s official acts of the 
last week included: 

Signing Liquor Tax Bill. 

Issuance of executive order continu- 
ing 15% cut in Federal salaries for 
another six months. 

Sending message to Senate advocat- 
ing ratification of St. Lawrence Treaty 
with Canada (see page 8), and mes- 
sages to Congress urging Federal guar- 
antee of principal of Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corp. bonds (see page 26) 
and establishment of fixed monetary 
policy (see page 7). 


® Marcello Gallello of New Rochelle, 
N. Y., was listening to election returns 
over his radio Nov. 8, 1932, when a son 
was born. He promptly named the 
baby Franklin Delano Gallello. Twelve 
minutes later a second son arrived, 
whom the astonished father named 
Roosevelt Gallello. 

Last week the President heard of 
the incident and instructed a secretary 
to write a letter wishing the twins 
“happy, active, and useful lives.” 


® Stephen Early, White House Secre- 
tary, requested broadcasters to cease 
impersonating the President in radio 
sketches. 


® Mrs,’ Roosevelt’s week was char- 
acteristic. One evening she was host- 
ess to 260 guests at a White House 
dinner and musicale. Next morning at 
8, she went to New York to visit an 
aunt, attend a tea and theatre party, 
deliver a speech to the Women’s City 


' Chi} and conduct a class at Todhunter 


School. Two days later she appeared 
at a riding exhibition at Fort Myer, 
Va., returning to the White House for 
the State Diplomatic Dinner. Next 
day she delivered a long address to the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
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F RAN CE: Cry of Royalist Plot Turns Stavisky 
Scandal Into Victory for the Chautemps Ministry 


“Assassins! Thieves! Staviskys!” 

Shouting angry epithets and impreca- 
tions, riotous mobs of young Royalists 
surged through Paris streets toward the 
dingy, soot-covered, Grecian portico of 
the Palais Bourbon one evening last 
week. Inside the building, home of the 
Chamber of Deputies, Premier Camille 
Chautemps feverishly mopped the bald 
frontal expanse of his skull. L/’affaire 
Stavisky, an ugly scandal of corrup- 
tion in high places, threatened to upset 
his Ministry. 

Stavisky, notorious forger and swin- 
dler, lay dead in the Alpine village of 
Chamonix with a bullet wound in his 
head. But who, the French Deputies 
and the public demanded, had permitted 
him to become head of the de luxe, 
municipally controlled Bayonne pawn- 
shop so that he could swindle thrifty 
Frenchmen out of $31,000,000? Albert 
Dalimier, Minister of Colonies, whose 
name had been dragged into the affair, 
had already resigned. But the Pre- 














KEYSTONE 


Andre Tardieu, Whose Ministry Was 
Ousted on an Earlier Scandal 


mier’s political opponents were seeking 
more government heads. 

The howling Royalists outside were 
members of a party which has been 
trying to restore the monarchy in 
France since the beginning of the Third 
Republic in 1870. M. Chautemps sus- 
pected that its leader, the Duc de 
Guise, great-grandson of Louis Phil- 
ippe, France’s last King, was directing 
the riot from his exile in Belgium. 
The Duke, 59 and bewhiskered like 
Mephistopheles, is a member of the 
House of Orleans, chief claimant to 
the non-existent throne since 1883 when 
the Bourbon line ended. He became 
Pretender in 1926 on the death of his 
brother, 





The cries of the rioters reflected pop- 
ular suspicion that other Ministers be- 
sides Dalimier were implicated, and 
that the police themselves had killed 
Stavisky to keep him from telling tales. 
Many who had lost their savings in the 
scandal were actuated more by anger 
than by any desire to put an exiled 
Royalist on the throne. 

Dispersed by police, who clubbed 
scores and arrested 150, the Royalists 
swarmed back two nights later. While 
Premier Chautemps was fighting des- 
perately to stave off political defeat, 
they staged the liveliest fracas Paris 
had seen in years. 

Armed with bottles, jagged glass, 
chairs, table legs, and sections of iron 
railing, they battled viciously to break 
through police cordons. One group, 
hustled into a patrol wagon, tossed 
their captors into the street. Battered 


by police batons and charged repeatedly 
by the mounted and brass-helmeted 
Republican Guard, they finally with- 














INTERNATIONAL 
Premier Chautemps, Who Turned 
Scandal Into a Vote of Confidence 


drew leaving more than 360 under ar- 
rest and 50 wounded. Police wounded 
totaled 30. 

Dramatically, the wily M. Chautemps 
seized the opportunity to divert atten- 
tion from l’affaire Stavisky by charg- 
ing a Royalist plot to seize control of 
the government. He pointed out that 
the Royalist newspaper, L’Action Fran- 
caise, had urged its partisans to hold a 
demonstration. The Royalists, he 
cried, planned to deluge the city with 
handbills demanding that a directorate 
be set up in the event of a government 
overturn. 

He also emphasized that the Mayor 
of Bayonne where Stavisky had oper- 
ated, was in jail and that other sus- 


pects were being prosecuted. He prom- 
ised to overhaul the police department 
and to air the entire affair. 

Next day he tried to clear his Finance 
Minister, Georges Bonnet, whose name 
also had been linked with Stavisky’s. 
M. Bonnet denied the charges in detail. 
Still the excited legislators continued 
to yell accusations, slam desk tops and 
rehash old scandals, including the 1929 
Oustric Bank failure; which had ousted 
the Ministry of Andre Tardieu. 

“I arrested the swindlers alive and 
did not let them commit suicide,” 
shouted M. Tardieu, who was present. 

Finally, after an orgy of dirty linen 
washing, the Deputies gave the govern- 
ment two surprising votes of confi- 
dence. Premier Chautemps smiled 
wearily, slept on his victory, and then 
sponsored a bill providing heavy penal- 
ties for all public officials who accept 
bribes, and similar punishment for 
those who bribe them. 


TRADE TREATY: Soviet Pact Marks 
Renewal of Long-Lapsed Friendship 


Within the many-mirrored, tapestry- 
hung walls of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in Paris, France and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics last week 
returned part way to their pre-war re- 
lations. Valerian Dovgalevsky, Soviet 
Ambassador to France, and Joseph 
Paul-Boncour, the aristocratic and sol- 
emn French Foreign Minister, scrawled 
their initials at the bottom of a new 
Franco-Soviet trade treaty. 

By it a new market is created for 
the U. S. S. R.’s declining exports of 
oil, timber, coal, and other raw mate- 
rials. In return, France expects a bet- 
ter market for her manufactures. More 
important than the treaty terms is the 
fact that the two nations, which have 
distrusted each other since the end of 
the Czarist regime, once more become 
friends. 

The rapprochement has been greatly 
aided, if not directly caused, by events 
in Germany. Hitler’s anti-Communist 
policies have destroyed the ten-year 
Soviet friendship with Germany, lead- 
ing the U. S. S. R. to transfer to France 
trade preferences given Germany under 
the 1922 Treaty of Rapallo. Fear of 
Germany has worked an equally great 
change of heart in France. 

Swallowing her dislike of bolshevism, 
France hopes a Soviet trade alliance 
will lead to a defensive alliance—one of 
the few missing links in the “iron ring” 
around the Third Reich. 


GERMANY: Van der Lubbe Dies 
Under a Law Named for Him 


To the mournful tolling of the Leipzig 
prison bell, Marinus van der Lubbe was 
guillotined at dawn one day last week. 

The young Dutch stonemason was 
sentenced Dec. 23 to die for high trea- 
son, after he had confessed setting fire 
to the Reichstag building in February. 

In blue prison suit, his tousled head 
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shaved, van der Lubbe walked sullenly 
into the green courtyard of the prison. 
The executioner, in frock coat, white 
gloves, and high hat, led him to the 
scaffold. The swift knife dropped, and 
his head rolled into a basket. 

During the trial he had sat with bent 
head, mumbling incoherent answers, 
sulking, or laughing inanely. Was he 
half-witted or was he drugged by his 
captors? Marinus van der Lubbe died 
without, revealing. the secret of his 
strange character. 

“Why do you laugh?” the judge once 
asked. “At the trial in general,” he 
said. 

Once he roused from his stupor, elec- 
trifying the court, to plead for impris- 
onment or death. “Only let something 
happen!” he cried. 

The Hollander was sentenced under 
a law passed after his crime and iron- 
ically named for him: the “Lex van der 
Lubbe.” Appeals of the Dutch Govern- 


ment were rejected by President Paul. 


von Hindenburg who refused to com- 
mute the sentence to life imprisonment. 

The law calls for death by hanging, 
in Nazi eyes more shameful than be- 
heading. Nazi officials explained that 
it was only as a special favor that they 
permitted van der Lubbe to die under 
the knife. 

“Of course,” an official statement 
said, “the changed manner of the ex- 
ecution did not represent any ameliora- 
tion of the penalty.” 

Van der Lubbe was buried at Leipzig, 
Monday, in the presence of his step 
brother, a brother-in-law, and the Dutch 
Consul. The gravedigger read the 
Lord’s Prayer. Van der Lubbe’s rela- 
tives rode home in the truck they had 
hired to take the body to The Nether- 
lands, for the Nazis, fearing demon- 
strations, forbade its removal. 


CHURCH CONFLICT: Hindenburg, 
Alive to Issues, Rebukes Nazi Bishop 


President Paul von Hindenburg, Ger- 
many’s leader in war, believes religious 
leaders. ought to follow the Bible’s sug- 
gestion and “have peace one with an- 
other,” 

For a year he has remained so silent 
about political killings and cruelties 
that conservative admirers claim he is 
in his dotage. At one review of Hitler’s 
Brown Shirts the octogenarian Field 
Marshal is said to have remarked to 
his son: “But Oskar, I had no idea that 
we had captured so many. Russians.” 

But he proved last week that he is 
alive to the religious battles. Twice he 
called on the carpet Reich Bishop Lud- 
wig Mueller and scolded him bitterly, 
it was said, for attempting to set up a 
religious dictatorship. The activities of 
Dr. Mueller have the German Protes- 
tant Church up in arms. 

The second dressing down followed 
the resignation of Dr. Hermann Beyer, 
sole remaining member of Dr. Mueller’s 
second church. cabinet, recently estab- 
lished to enforce his rules. Police 
stirred up additional religious bitter- 
ness by seizing membership lists of the 
Pastors Emergency Federation, set up 
by liberal pastors to fight Dr. Muel- 
ler’s dictatorship. Their leader is the 


Rev. Martin Niemoeller, once a sub- 
marine commander. 

Two days after the second Presiden- 
tial rebuke, the warring churchmen de- 
clared a week-end truce. - During -the 
armistice Dr. Mueller promised to con- 
sider the liberals’ demands for a new 
cabinet and eventually a new Reich 
Bishop. 


4 af 
CUBA: Hevia Takes Presidency 
After Two Changes of Mind 


The Fourth President Cuba has had 
within five months was ushered into 
office on Monday with the customary 
baptism of rifle fire. Carlos Hevia, 33, 
the only Cuban who ever graduated 
from the United States Naval Academy, 
succeeded Dr. Ramon Grau San Martin 
amid a riot in which three persons were 
killed and a dozen wounded. 

A split in the Junta which makes and 
breaks Cuban Presidents seemed to 
foreshadow further violence. Col. Ful- 
gencio Batista, Chief of Staff of the 
Army, and Antonio Guiteras, Secretary 
of the Navy, were reported to be at 
odds, and another revolutionary coup 
was believed to be brewing. 

Dr. Grau, who had agreed earlier to 
resign at word from the Junta, received 
his. walking papers Sunday _ night. 
Thereupon one Junta group designated 
Hevia, without knowledge, it was said, 
of ‘their colleagues. The latter pro- 
tested the. choice, and, in a statement 
to the press, disclaimed responsibility. 
All Monday morning a vast crowd 
waited outside the Presidential Palace. 
Early in the afternoon it swarmed into 
the building. 

Shouting angrily at the perpetrators 
of the coup and urging Dr. Grau to re- 
main, they so alarmed Hevia that he 
refused the job he previously had ac- 
cepted. At the insistence of the Junta 
group, however, he’ reconsidered and 
was quickly sworn in. Dr. Grau then 
left the palace, escorted by armed 
guards. When the populace crowded 
around his car, guards opened fire, 
scattering dead and wounded on the 
pavement. 

Jefferson Caffery, President Roose- 
velt’s personal envoy, issued a state- 
ment designed to calm Cuban fears of 
intervention. He was merely continu- 
ing to observe developments, he said. 

Hevia, the youngest chief executive in 
Cuba’s history, took the job at a diffi- 
cult time. In addition to the threatened 
fighting between military and naval 
forces, the island was wracked by labor 
troubles. _ Employes of the Cuban 
Electrie Co. an American-controlled 
concern, walked out on strike at 6 a.m. 
Sunday, -cutting off all lighting, gas, 
water, and electric power in Havana. 
At noon, troops seized the plant, ejected 
the superintendent representing Amer- 
ican interests, and restored service. .. 

At Annapolis, from which he was 
graduated in 1919, Hevia was consid- 
ered a good student. He first gained 
prominence in 1931 when he led an un- 
successful revolt against former Pres- 
ident Machado. 


BRITAIN: Report Says Loch Ness 
Serpent Is Just a Gray Seal 


Two policemen, three women, and 
two members of. The Daily Mail’s sea 
serpent hunting expedition last week 
claimed they had seen the no-longer-so- 
shy creature in Loch Ness. In addition, 
Mr. MacNess, as Scotland calls her 
beastie, got semi-royal recognition. The 
Earl of Harewood, King George’s son- 
in-law, unkindly compared the Gover- 
nor of the Bank of England to it. 

“Tf,” said Lord Harewood, “all the 
gold reserves now in the Bank of Eng- 
land in charge of Mr. Montagu Norman 
were removed and deposited in the un- 
fathomable depths of Loch Ness in 
charge of that other monster, I should 
like to know what real difference that 
removal would have on the currency 
needs of the country.” 

Meanwhile, Nature, authoritative 
British scientific journal, published an 
article telling just what “that other 
monster” was. Unfortunately for ad- 
herents of the prehistoric-survivor and 
the sea-serpent theories, the magazine 
stated firmly that the beast must be a 
gray seal. 

Nevertheless this advertisement ap- 
peared in The London Times’s agony 
column: 


LOCH NESS MONSTER.—Fur- 
nished house to be let within sight 
of Loch Ness: three reception, nine 
bed rooms; all amenities. 


BRITISH BRIEFS: M. P. Atones for 
Criticism by Toast “To the King” 


Sir Stafford Cripps, who startled 
Britain a fortnight ago by a hostile 
reference in a political speech to Buck- 
ingham Palace, last week atoned for his 
“blazing indiscretion.” Lunching with 
the London branch of the Society of 
Auctioneers and Landed Property 
Agents, the Labor Member of Parlia- 
ment rose and joined in the ritual toast: 
“To the King.” Whereupon, preparing 
to drain his glass, Sir Stafford added 
an audible and conventional: “God bless 
him!” 

Aground: The Nelson, flagship of the 
British fleet, stuck in the mud of Ports- 
mouth harbor last week. As England 
expected, every man did his duty. All 
1,300 of her crew leaped rhythmically 
up and down together on her quarter- 
deck, hoping to lift the mired prow. At 
the same time, tugs puffed and pulled, 
and seven destroyers rushed past, creat- 
ing an enormous wash. The waves 
destroyéd a bridge three-quarters of a 
mile away, but failed to free the battle- 
ship. 

Hours later, as the tide rose, crew, 
tugs, and destroyers tried again. Sud- 
denly the Nelson slipped free. She re- 
turned to Portsmouth, where it was 


fgund that her hull was undamaged. 


Pro-Fascist: Viscount Rothermere, 
one of Britain’s most persistent ama- 
teur dictators, seemed anxious last 
week to turn professional. Since Sum- 
mer he has smeared the pages of his 
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five London newspapers with honeyed 
praise of Hitler and Mussolini. Sunday 
he blared his support of Sir Oswald 
Mosley’s English Fascist movement. 

A four-column editorial in his Lon- 
don Daily Mail warned 1,800,000 read- 
ers that Britain’s survival as a great 
power depends on Fascist rule. Gov- 
ernment and Labor party leaders, un- 
impressed, hinted that Lord Rother- 
mere was less interested in establishing 
Sir Oswald as dictator than in filling 
the post himself. 


TURKEY: Five-Year Plan Maps 
Route to Enlarged Industry 


“Come back in five years and you 
will see a change.” 

Mustapha Kemal, President. and vir- 
tual dictator of Turkey, might appro- 
priately repeat these words today. They 
were originally addressed to an Eng- 
lish woman who visited Ankara in 
1922, when the now modern Turkish 
capital was a miserable Anatolian vil- 
lage of mud huts surrounded by mala- 
rial swamps. Last week Turkey again 
looked forward five years. She pro- 
claimed her own five-year industrializa- 
tion plan, which includes harnessing 
Anatolia’s water power to make elec- 
tricity, exploiting coal, oil, and copper 
deposits, and building fifteen State fac- 
tories. 

Plants for steel, cotton, wool, silk, 
bottles, watches, cellulose, and chemi- 
cals will be erected. Machinery for 
them will be purchased with the $8,- 
000,000 loan arranged for in 1932 by 
Turkey’s friend, the Soviet Union, which 
outlined its second five-year plan last 
month. Turkey’s program is not pre- 
tentious, calling for an annual outlay 
of $6,000,000, or slightly more than the 
yearly budget of Birmingham, Ala. 

The plan was prepared by a group 
of American experts headed by Walker 
D. Hines, gray-haired lawyer whose tall 
form occupied the important chair of 
Director General of Railroads in the 
United States after the World War. 
Mr. Hines, who died in Italy this week, 
was called to Turkey last May. 

Turkish education, which has reduced 
illiteracy from 90% to 20% in ten years, 
follows the outline prepared by Dr. 
John Dewey, famous educator and phi- 
losopher whom the dictator called in 
shortly after he becaine President in 
1923. The stern but pcpular Kemal likes 
American aides, it is said, because the 
United States has no territorial ambi- 
tions in the Near East and is thus less 
likely than European countries to in- 
terfere with his program. So far he 
has been amazingly successful in mak- 
ing an educated citizen out of the one- 
time Terrible Turk. 


MANCHUKUO: Throne for Pu-yi 
As Soon as Japan Approves 


Henry Pu-yi, the studious and effem- 
inate young man whom the Japanese 
made Regent of Manchukuo two years 
ago, was declared by his followers to 
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Henry Pu-yi (Center), Soon to Be Crowned Emperor of Manchukuo 


have received “divine authority” last 
week to become Emperor of that State. 
The only thing lacking was the official 
mundane O._K. of Japan. 

This O. K., however, was so certain, 
that Pu-yi was busy laying in a stock 
of imperial robes, and Japanese news- 
papers were stating that Emperor Hi- 
rohito might send his brother, Prince 
Chichibu, to the coronation, believed to 
be set for Mar. 1. Yet close-mouthed 
Tokyo officials censored dispatches 
about the ceremony and delayed formal 
announcement of it. 

The Japanese Foreign Office spokes- 
man added to the comedy of the sit- 
uation by explaining naively that Pu- 
yi’s elevation would constitute a pledge 
to the world that Japan has no inten- 
tion of annexing Manchukuo—the rich 
Manchurian domain which she wrested 
from China at the point of the bayonet 
and set up as a puppet State. 

Since his installation as Regent, Pu- 
yi—whose name translates as ‘Univer- 
sal Righteousness’—has been content 
to be a figurehead at a salary exceeding 
$300,000 a year. Japanese, who hold 
nearly all the important posts, govern 
the State. Although Japanese now 
claim that Manchukuo’s 30,000,000 resi- 
dents are clamoring for Pu-yi to mount 
the throne, he lives in deadly fear of 
bombs, one having been sent to him 
once in a basket of fruit. 

He remains almost continuously 
within the brick walls of his palace on 
the outskirts of Hsinking (formerly 
Changchun), protected by electrically 
charged barbed wire, and guards bris- 
tling with weapons. Thus protected, he 
plays tennis or peers through his horn- 
rimmed spectacles at his private movie 
shows. A calendar of “things to be 
done,” pinned up in his reception room, 
says: “From 8 to 8:30 P. M., conver- 
sation with Mrs. Pu-yi.” She is 23, four 
years his junior. 

Pu-yi, tutored by Sir Reginald 
Johnston, Oxford M. A., speaks English 





fluently. His thin shoulders will feel 
quite at home in imperial robes, for 
from the age of 2 to 6, and for 8 days 
in his twelfth year, he was Emperor of 
China. 

The Dragon Throne was first willed 
to him in 1908 by Tsu Hsi, Empress 
Dowager of China, whose favorite, Jung 
Loh, was Pu-yi’s grandfather. The child 
Emperor was ousted four years later 
by a revolution, restored to the throne 
in 1917, and quickly forced to abdicate 
again. In 1924 Feng Yu-hsiang, the so- 
called Christian General, drove him out 
of the ancestral palace, which he had 
been permitted to retain. He escaped 
to Tientsin disguised as a coolie and 
took refuge in the Japanese conces- 
sion, where he lived with his wife and 
concubine until the Japanese made him 
Regent of Manchukuo. 

Pu-yi’s coronation is expected to bring 
him something more tangible than ad- 
ditional honors. His salary, it is said, 
will be raised to $1,700,000 a year. 


CHINA: Nationalists Rout Rebel 


Forces and Reclaim Foochow 


Down the fertile valley of the Min 
River, past deserted mud villages, last 
week marched a victorious Chinese Na- 
tionalist Army. From the neighboring 
hills peasants watched the drama, which 
meant defeat for Gen. Tsai Ting-kai’s 
Nineteenth Route Army, the last hope 
of Fukien Province rebels (see cover). 

Urged on relentlessly by Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek, virtual dictator of the Na- 
tionalist Government, the Nanking 
troops pushed toward the old walled 
City of Foochow, capital of the prov- 
ince, a center of revolt since November. 
The General’s pretty wife, Mei-ling, 
followed. A Wellesley graduate who 
converted him to Methodism after their 
marriage in 1927, she had recently 
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flown to a rebel stronghold to negotiate 
its surrender. 

Abandoning the capital, the rebel 
leaders, including Eugene Chen, their 
able little Foreign Minister, fled south, 
and their brilliant General ordered his 
troops to follow. In February, 1932, 
General Tsai and his men gained world 
renown by their repulse of fierce Jap- 
anese attacks at the siege of Shanghai. 
But they were forced to give way last 
week before General Chiang’s rapid 
advance. 

In Foochow, Japanese, British, and 
American warships landed forces to 
protect hundreds of foreigners crowded 
on an island in the river. City authori- 
ties, believing the cause of independ- 
ence lost, proposed a truce. It was 
suggested that all rebel leaders re- 
sign and that the Fukien Army be re- 
organized and included in General Chi- 
ang’s command. 

Americans worried about six of their 
countrymen, Methodist missionaries 
isolated by the fighting along a branch 
of the Min. They had been missing for 
more than two weeks. 


OTHER NATIONS: Lindbergh Is 
Thought a “Spy” by Japanese 


Col. Charles A. Lindbergh was cast 
in the role of a spy last week by Vice 


Admiral Nobumasa Suetsugu, who 
commands the combined Japanese 
fleets. 


“Some time ago,” the Admiral was 
quoted as saying, “an American Lieu- 
tenant (Harold Bromley) hopped off 
from Japan on an alleged transpacific 
flight attempt and turned back after 
flying we don’t know where. I think 
the failure was purposeful. Then Lind- 
bergh stayed in the Kuriles over a week 
on excuse of bad weather... I may be 
mistaken, but I think it is possible they 
were spying in those islands.” 

Asked if he had been quoted cor- 
rectly, the Admiral replied that he 
never reads interviews attributed to 
him. 

Tibet: Avalokitesvara, the Lord of 
Mercy is again on this earth. Tibetan 
abbots, after fasting and prayers, last 
week announced that the soul of the 
late Dalai Lama had passed at the hour 
of his death, Dec. 17, to a new-born 
child, who was indicated to the sooth- 
Sayers by “extraordinary astronomical 
phenomena.” 

The infant was found in a flat-roofed 
white house on the outskirts of the holy 
city of Lhasa. When he is old enough 
to walk, the child wili be taken from 
his parents, by the priests, and reared 
aS an incarnate god. Until he is 18, 
Tibet will be governed under a regency 
of abbots. Then the fourteenth Dalai 
Lama will assume absolute powers. 

U. S. S. R.: Nine foreigners have 
been arrested in Russia during the past 
months and held incommunicado on 
charges of economic espionage, it was 
learned last week. Those under arrest 
include three Austrians, four Germans, 
& Dane and a Belgian. 
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MeNARY: Prune-Raiser Is Now 
Republican Senate “Leader” 


In the Senate, always prone to split 
across party lines, where President 
Roosevelt faces his first serious legis- 
lative defeat (see page 7), the strength 
of his Republican support depends 
largely on a prune and filbert-raiser. 
Such is the occupation of the Republi- 
can leader, the Senate’s best-dressed 
man—Charles L. McNary of Oregon. 

Of late there have been times: when 
Senator McNary has been in doubt as 
to just whom he was leading. On his 
side of the aisle in the Senate Chamber 
there are 35 Republicans. .So the Con- 
gressional Directory designates them, 
but some of those Republicans are pro- 
gressives who openly supported Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, a Democrat, for the 
Presidency. Most of the remainder are 
lonesome.remnants of the Old Guard, 
which is not what it was before the 
1932 election returned to their homes 
such stalwarts as Smoot of Utah, Wat- 
son of Indiana, and Moses of New 
Hampshire. 

But Senator McNary has greater 
troubles than the feebleness of his 
divided supporters, who may bolt his 





© Harris-ewine 
Charles McNary, Farmer and Best 
Dressed Man im the Senate 


next caucus without warning. The 
Democratic majority he faces is one it 
takes courage to challenge. His fol- 
lowers all tell him the same story: folks 
back home want no party politics and 
little opposition to the President’s pro- 
gram. Struggling behind the scenes 
in the Republican cloakroom to unite 
his ranks, Mr. McNary must beware 
of leading them in attacks against the 
Democrats on the floor. In short the 
normal role of the rough-and-tumble 
minority leader is denied him. 
Fortunately for him, he does not en- 
joy rough-and-tumble. The light in his 


deep blue eyes is the glow of com- 
promise and sweet reasonableness, not 
the gleam of battle. The nervous mo- 
tions he makes at his sleeves are not 
to roll them pugnaciously up but to 
give his shirt cuffs correct display. He 
is a conciliator and a patcher-up. He 
cultivates, like the prune and filbert 
horticulturist he is. 

One of Senator McNary’s first jobs 
in life was in a plant nursery. School, 
college, and the law followed. Then, 
taking up politics, he returned to the 
soil, and between Congressional ses- 
sions the Senator and his wife (she 
used to be his secretary) live on a sec- 
tion of land near Salem, Ore. On 
those 640 acres he grows filberts, wal- 
nuts, cherries, and pears. He himself 
developed the “Imperial” prune, the 
largest variety of this breakfast fruit 
ever grown. But, he adds, it is “prac- 
tically worthless commercially since 
tomato juice and other fancies have be- 
come breakfast delicacies.” 

That farm, too, is a sanctuary for 
migratory birds. Wild as his duck and 
geese visitors are, they come, when. the 
Senator calls, and eat out of his hand. 

Unfortunately for Mr. McNary, the 
farmer, there is precious little in the 
minority leader’s hand with which to 
feed the wild Senators. He must rule 
by ingratiating himself—and does. He 
is suave and urbane. He joshes the 
rubber-soled Senate pages, and the boys 
adore him. A press gallery poll chose 
him as the most popular Senator of all 
the 96 in the chamber. All of which 
helps to explain why some forlorn Re- 
publicans speak of Mr. McNary as the 
one man who may unite the party and, 
perhaps, become its 1936 Presidential 
candidate. A number of others are 
mentioned as the “one man” to lead 
the party. They include Winant of 
New Hampshire, Wadsworth of New 
York and the only living ex-President. 

Herbert Hoover, McNary’s college- 
mate at Stanford University, where 
both worked their way through, re- 
garded the Oregon Senator as “a shade 
too radical.” Progressives look upon 
him as conservative. The three Sena- 
tors closest to Mr. McNary out of Sen- 
ate hours are Arthur Capper of Kan- 
sas, James Couzens of Michigan, and 
Hiram Johnson of California. They 
make up a familiar foursome that bat- 
tles leisurely over the gently rolling 
Burning Tree golf course, a short dis- 
tance beyond the District of Columbia 
line in Maryland. 

With the present political complex- 
ion of the Senate, more McNary victo- 
ries are likely to be won at Burning Tree 
than on Capitol Hill. In the past, his 
name has been written over many an 
act of Congress. It is due to Farmer 
McNary’s efforts that weather and crop 
reports are now broadcast. The most 
famous piece of legislation to bear his 
name was the McNary-Haugen bill 
which sought to introduce the equali- 
zation fee into farm relief—the bill 
Calvin Coolidge so resoundingly vetoed. 
Despite that veto, Senator McNary 
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remained on friendly terms with the 
Vermonter in the White House. He is 
on even better terms with the present 
occupant. Many a time President 
Roosevelt has called him into confer- 
ence, and the McNary name is on the 
White House invitation list. 

The McNary name is also found in 
the Washington Social Register, amid 
a society from which the Oregonian 
and his wife generally remain aloof. 
Their entertaining is largely confined 
to cheerful though not elaborate little 
dinners in their apartment in the Hay- 
Adams House, across Lafayette Square 
from the White House. 

Strange to say, for literary relaxa- 
tion, the usually mild-mannered Re- 
publican Senate leader goes to the 
thumping lines of Kipling and the 
rough-and-tumbie lyrics of Edwin 
Markham. 


EMMA GOLDMAN: Elderly Red 
Here to Pay Us 90-Day Visit 


“There will be a revolution in the 
United States within five years and we 
will be asked to return by the workers 
to aid in the establishment of Soviet 
America.” 

So said Emma Goldman, the indomi- 
table anarchist, fifteen years ago, when 
she was deported to Russia. The invi- 
tation from the American workers be- 
ing inaudible and long overdue, Miss 
Goldman was forced to eat humble pie. 
She turned to the Department of La- 
bor. Last week it was announced that 
she had been given permission to enter 
this country for 90 days to visit rela- 
tives. In applying, she noted that her 
name is now Mrs. James Colton, and 
that she is a Scottish coal miner’s wife 
and a British subject. 

She has spent the years between in 
Russia, Sweden, Germany, England, 
Canada, and France, where she brought 
out an autobiography called “Living 
My Life,” two volumes and some 1,000 
pages long. 

Mrs. Colton said that she would not 
engage in political activity while here. 
She may not, but Emma Goldman did, 
and the way she did it often led to 
spectacular consequences. 

She arrived here at 15, from Kovno, 
Russia, with her family. That was 
nearly 50 years ago. Her father was 
brutal to her while she worked in fac- 
tories and lived at home, and her first 
husband, Jacob Kersner, did not ap- 
prove of her philosophical anarchism 
or of her practical free love. It was 
while she was living with Alexander 
Berkman that he tried to blow Henry 
Frick up with a bomb, and was sent to 
prison. She often led strikes. Leon 
Czolgosz, the assassin of President Mc- 
Kinley, said he had been influenced by 
her writings and speeches, but all ef- 
forts to connect her directly wi 
Czolgosz failed. : 

She answered a literary question- 
naire that The Little Review sent her 
four years ago with a pungency that 
made an interesting self-portrait. 

Above all things, she said, she would 


most like to travel for a few years 
without any necessity of keeping lec- 
ture dates, writing books, being inter- 
viewed, or answering questions. As to 
why she wouldn’t change places with 
any other human being, she said: “Dull 
people do not attract me, interesting 
ones are probably just as uncomfort- 
able in their skins as I am in mine—so 
why change?” She said that she most 
looked forward to “a time when human 
beings will be engaged in creating 
beautiful things rather than being sat- 
isfied with the substitute of publishing 
idle magazines full of idle questions.” 
And for the future she feared most 
“the continual sluggishness of the hu- 
man mind.” 

“There have been two happiest mo- 
ments of my life,” Miss Goldman said. 
“The first one came when Alexander 
Berkman was resurrected from a liv- 
ing death of fourteen years in the West- 
ern Penitentiary; the second, when I 
came back to Russia in the glowing 
hope of the Russian Revolution. My un- 
happiest moment was when I realized 
that the Russian Revolution had been 
crushed by the Communist State and 
when I had to leave Russia.” 

Her weakest characteristic, she said, 
“as far as one knows one’s self is that 
I love my friends too much. My strong- 
est is that I do not hate my enemies 
enough. I love nature, interesting peo- 
ple—I love my ideal. I dislike above 
everything else dull people, petty and 
envious souls and gossipers in pants 
and skirts. Inasmuch as I consider 
modern art in the experimental stage, 
I welcome its restlessness, its discon- 
tent, and its desperate effort to find it- 
self. Above all I admire the arrogance 
and the reckless indifference of the 
modern artists.” 

“My world-view is anarchism.” Then 
she proceeded to define anarchism as “a 
social arrangement where each can ex- 
press himself to the fullest without 
fear or favor from his surroundings.” 
When The Little Review editors asked 
her why she went on living, she said: 
“I suppose because my will to Life is 
stronger than my reason, which tells 
me the stupidity of going on.” And 
when they inquired whether she con- 
sidered herself ‘‘a reasonable being in 
a reasonable scheme,” her reply was: 
“No, I am not a reasonable being, nor 
do I consider our scheme reasonable. 
Who the hell wants to be reasonable?” 

Miss Goldman spent seven months in 
prison on New York’s Welfare Island 
for her speeches during the railway 
strike of 1893. During the World War 
she was a storm center. She and Berk- 
man opposed the draft, and they were 
sent to separate prisons. On their re- 
lease, the deportation proceedings be- 
gan, enlivened by acrimonious argu- 
ments between Miss Goldman and At- 
torney General A. Mitchell Palmer. 

Her stay in Russia ended after a 
year of violent quarrels with Lenin and 
Trotsky, who, she claimed, were more 
tyrannous than the Czar’s government 
had been. She has always contended 
that anarchism really deplores violence. 

For years Miss Goldman edited an 
anarchist paper in this country called 
Mother Earth. 
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TENNIS: Lengthy Tilden-Vines 
Series off to a Good Start 





The gaunt Germantown, Pa., gentle- 
man with the debutante slouch is ap- 
parently still Czar of the tennis courts. 
William Tatem Tilden 2d, nearly 41 
years old, was able to give away 
twenty years to Ellsworth Vines last 
week and hobble with little difficulty to 
victories in the first of a long series of 
matches to determine the mythical 
champion of the professional world. 


NEW YORK MATCH: Won by Til- 
den in straight sets, 8-6, 6-3, 6-2, in 
Madison Square Garden before 16,000 
people, the largest crowd ever to wit- 
ness a tennis match in this country. 
Vines was much improved over his 
1933 form but hardly as effective as he 
was two years ago. He was power- 
fully accurate overhead, and his fore- 
hands were constantly forcing. His 
backhand and half-volleys, however, 
were unstable. 

Tilden seemed to have every shot in 
the game. He aced Vines often, backed 
him up with a variety of twist serv- 
ices, then sliced and drove to the far 
corners with dynamic energy (see cov- 
er). 


PHILADELPHIA MATCH: Won by 
Tilden, 6-4, 8-10, 9-7, 6-3, before an- 
other capacity crowd of 6,000. Vines 
announced before play that he expected 
to win a set. He did so against a Til- 
den who did not weaken. The reason 
was that Vines somehow got tempo- 
rary control of his backhand and ap- 
peared to have no weakness. Towards 
the end, Tilden’s perfect shots from all 
over the court caused Vines to hurry 
too much to retain his newly found 
accuracy. 


WASHINGTON MATCH: Won by 
Vines, 6-0, 5-7, 6-2, 6-2, with a crowd 
of 2,000 astounded at the result. Vines 
used new tactics, storming the net on 
almost every point, and putting away 
everything he could get his racket on. 
Tilden, upset by linesmen’s decisions, 
appeared to make at least a dozen in- 
tentional errors. But even so, Vines’s 
shots proved so unanswerable that Big 
Bill actually was outclassed as well as 
annoyed. 

The Tilden-Vines troupe, with Vin- 
cent Richards and Bruce Barnes as less- 
er attractions, will tour the country 
from coast to coast, returning to New 
York next month to be joined by Henri 
Cechet and Martin Plaa. Then will 
follow a second American tour and a 
trip to Europe to compete in interna- 
tional professional matches conducted 
along the lines of the Davis Cup. After- 
ward comes the American professiona! 
championship and perhaps a _barn- 
storming visit to Japan or Australia. 

In spite of the character of some 
professional sports, the public feels that 
the Tilden-Vines meeting is firmly on 
the level. Tilden believes the mere 
billing of his name is enough to draw 
crowds, even if the contests are one- 
sided. Experts say he need not worry 
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on that score since Vines may have 
more endurance and certainly will learn 
a lot just from playing against Tilden. 
Before the long trek around the coun- 
try is over, Tilden may: have to fight 
with all he has to retain his laurels. 

Even so, few will credit Vines with 
knowing as much tennis as Big Bill 
has forgotten. 

Tilden, one of the great athletes of 
the decade, along with Ruth, Jones, 
Dempsey, and Hitchcock, is the hig 
drawing card of the tour. Among his 
characteristics which delight racket 
fans is an expression of abject amaze- 
ment when an umpire makes a decision 
with which Tilden does not agree. He 
has an old-maidish smirk for any ball 
boy who fumbles a ball he should have 
taken out on the run, and assumes an 
attitude of disdainful indifference on 
the baseline while waiting for cheers 
to subside so he can serve. 

Tilden amuses, but does not please, 
all tennis fans. Yet lately he has been 
making friends among the galleryites 
by batting balls up to the lofters after 
matches much as Ruth throws away 
Colonel Ruppert’s more expensive base- 
balls to his right-field admirers. 


POLO: Association Names Three 
Top-Notch, Ten-Goal Players 


There were three “perfect” polo 
players in the United States last year. 
Ordinarily there is only one, Tommy 
Hitchcock Jr., the brave American avi- 
ator who at the age of 17 was shot 
down by the Germans, and who escaped 
from their clutches much as he later 
learned to shake loose from his ablest 
mallet-swinging opponents. 

Last week the United States Polo 
Association ruled that Cecil Calvert 
Smith and Elmer J. Boeseke Jr. had 
caught up with Hitchcock and honored 
all three with the game’s highest sym- 
bol, a ten-goal handicap. That rating 
means that under normal conditions 
each is expected to score ten goals 
against a zero player. 

Smith earned his reputation last 
August in the East-West matches at 
Chicago. There his huge six-foot frame, 
fast ponies, and reckless riding earned 
him the nickname of the Babe Ruth of 
polo. He drove the ball tremendous 
distances and also like the Babe, re- 
fused to let injuries keep him out of 
competition. Once he fell badly, his 
horse on top of him. In a semi-con- 
scious state he was carried to an am- 
bulance. As soon as he came to, he 
literally fought his way out of the 
ambulance back into the game. 

This 29-year-old ex-cowboy was not 
only courageous but efficient. Aided by 
Boeseke, Aidan Roark, Rube Williams 
(and after the latter broke his leg, by 
Eric Pedley), he played circles around 
Hitchcock’s Eastern team. 

Smith performed moderately well in 
the Open Championship on Long Island 
in September, but the effects of his bad 
Chicago fall seemed to check him from 
rising to spectacular heights. Another 
knight of the mallet, Boeseke, won his 
ten-goal rating in that series. 





Boeseke, a powerful-looking Cali- 
fornian, belied his appearance by basing 
his game on skill rather than strength. 
Laughing and joking in the hottest 
scrimmages, he led Seymour Knox’s 
Aurora quartet to the year’s most 
coveted polo title. Thus Boeseke, the 
third generation of a horse-loving fam- 
ily, completed a season in which he 
was never a member of a team that 
lost an important match. 

Hitchcock hung on to his ten-goal 
rating for sentimental reasons and be- 
cause of his fine record in other years. 
In the East-West matches he received 
a blow on the head, and though ap- 
parently not serious, complications set 
in that induced physicians to advise him 
not to compete in the Open Champion- 
ship. 

Nevertheless the ranking committee 
decided not to demote him, remember- 
ing that he has been, after all, the 
outstanding polo player of the world 
since Devereux Milburn faded from the 
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SPORT SHORTS: Chicago Cubs 
To Be Led by William Walker 


William Murphy Walker, who made 
his money in the fish and oyster busi- 
ness, last week was unanimously 
elected president of the Chicago Cubs 
to succeed the late William Veeck. 
During the Federal League war in 1914, 
Walker set up a2 club on Chicago's 
North Side and was one of the principal 
underwriters of Wrigley Field. Later 
William Wrigley Jr. bought control of 
Walker’s team and operated it in the 
National League. Walker retained his 
financial interest, and served as one of 
the club’s officials. He loyally predicts 
that Chicago will carry off the pennant 
this year. 

Ladies’ Cues: Mrs. Gertrude McEvoy 
retained her women’s national pocket 
billiard championship in Chicago last 
week. She defeated two challengers, 





Mrs. Irene Hummel Finished Third With a High Run of One 


foreground in 1928. Though shy and 
unassuming, he has stood so far above 
the rest that he virtually has held dic- 
tator’s powers as far as handicaps 
and new rules are concerned. Now that 
he no longer stands alone, these powers 
may pass to the Polo Association of 
which he is a prominent member. 

Today, there are many who believe 
the veteran Hitchcock will rise to an 
unchallenged throne again. Age does 
not limit a polo player’s prime. 





SPORTSMAN OF THE WEEK 





Col. Jacob Ruppert, owner of 
the New York Yankees, who 
spared sport followers the an- 
nual Winter salary war with 
Babe Ruth by offering accept- 
able terms in a six-minute con- 
ference. Colonel Ruppert agreed 
to pay Ruth $35,000, a reduction 
of only $17,000 from last year, 
though the Bambino admits his 
active career is nearly over and 
that he will be lucky to play in 
100 games during 1934. 








Miss Georgia Veatch and Mrs. Irene 
Hummel. Mrs. McEvoy had a high run 
of 8, Miss Veatch 6, and Mrs. Hummel’s 
best cluster was 1. 

Squash Rackets: Johnny Skillman, 
defending champion, had to default to 
Jack Summers of Boston last Sunday 
in the final-round of the national pro- 
fessional tournament. Skillman had 
strained a tendon in his instep in the 
previous day’s match and was merely 
hobbling about. He finally sat down in 
the court. He was persuaded to stop 
when told that he might be permanent- 
ly injured and endanger his means of 
livelihood as squash teacher at the 
Apawamis Club in Rye, N. Y. 

Bridge: In New York last week Ely 
Culbertson’s and Mrs. Culbertson’s 
teams were eliminated in the United 
States Bridge Association’s grand na- 
tional championship. Mr. Culbertson’s 
downfall was brought: about by his 
partner, Theodore Lightner, who dou- 
bled the opponents’ three no-trump bid. 
They quickly redoubled and won 4 
score of 2,500. Mr. Lightner said: “I 
have had a brainstorm.” Mr. Culbert- 
son’s comment was: “TI’ll still choose 
him as my partner against the world.” 
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BAN KING: RFC Exercises Voting Control Powers 


By Changing Personnel of Huge Chicago Institution 


The government’s velvet glove split 
slightly open last week and revealed. a 
glint of steely fist. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. put its own candidates in 
the management of a large and solvent 
Chicago bank. It marked an impor- 
tant phase of Federal penetration into 
the commercial banking field. 

Walter J. Cummings was elected 
chairman of the Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Co. of Chi- 
cago, the Middle West’s biggest bank- 
ing institution. An official of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., he 
was the nominee of Jesse H. Jones, 
RFC chairman. Changes in the bank’s 
directorate also took place according 
to RFC schedule. 

A dissatisfied group of directors 
objected. They had their own can- 
didate, and they probably recalled 
President Roosevelt’s comment last 
Fall, when he was pushing his plan of 
billion dollar RFC aid for banks. 

“T understand the question has been 
raised in some quarters,” the President 
said, “that the government wants to 
control the banks through ownership 
of preferred stock. Nothing could be 
further from the truth.” 

In November, the directors invited 
George A. Ranney, executive of Chi- 
cago’s big electric utility, Common- 
wealth Edison Co., to become chair- 
man of the bank. The Federal Reserve 
Board approved his selection. 

But the RFC had other plans, and it 
had voting control of the bank through 
its ownership of $50,000,000 of the in- 
stitution’s preferred stock. Mr. Ran- 
ney then withdrew. 

Last week, a directors’ committee of 
the bank, headed by Col. A. A. Sprague, 
visited Washington for a series of con- 
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Walter Cummings, Elected Chairman 
Of the Middle West’s Biggest Bank 


ferences with Chairman Jesse H. Jones. 
Secrecy was maintained about the ses- 
sions, which went on for two days in 
a smoke-filled hotel room. 

The RFC finally announced the se- 
lection of Mr. Cummings. It reported 
that 17 directors of the old board of 
37 would be retained and that 8 new 
men would be elected, bringing the 
board up to the 25 now permissible un- 
der the law. Some 20 directors were 
to be dropped. Sewell Avery, chief 
executive of Montgomery Ward & Co., 
had previously resigned, reportedly in 
protest of RFC dictation. 


RFC POLICY: After selecting Mr. 
Cummings, the RFC issued a state- 
ment of the policy it will follow in ex- 
ercising voting rights in banks in which 
it has bought preferred stock. 

“Inasmuch as there has been a good 
deal written about this particular situ- 
ation, not all of which has been ac- 
curate,” the statement read, “it seems 
appropriate to say that while there is 
no disposition on the part of the RFC 
to dictate the management of banks in 
which it owns stock, there will be no 
hesitancy about insisting upon changes 
where the best interests of the stock- 
holders and depositors are involved. 

“Frankness also prompts the state- 
ment that the directors of the RFC 
felt that some new faces and ideas in 
the Continental would be helpful.” 

Pointing to the Continental as “a 
great bank for more than a gener- 
ation,” the statement declared that 
“the good of the bank, and not per- 
sonalities, must have first consider- 
ation.” 

Mr. Jones let it be known that he 
considered “that all concerned were 
fortunate” in the selection of Mr. Cum- 
mings. 

“He is an intimate friend and as- 
sociate,” he said, “of former Secretary 
of the Treasury William H. Woodin, 
and enjoys the personal friendship of 
President Roosevelt, Secretary Morgen- 
thau, and the Controller of the Cur- 
rency, J. F. T. O’Connor. 

“As chairman of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Board, of which Mr. 
O’Connor is a member, Mr. Cummings 
has furnished leadership in a job that 
seemed almost impossible of accom- 
plishment, that of examining 8,000 
non-member State banks. within a 
period of ten weeks.” 


ELECTION: Mr. Cummings was 
elected, though not unanimously, at the 
stockholders’ annual meeting. He was 
applauded loudly when he entered the 
meeting room. 

“I hope that at our next meeting,” 
Mr. Cummings said, who had made it 
clear that he expects to be the bank’s 
chief executive officer, “conditions will 
be sufficiently favorable to make divi- 
dends a possibility.” 














ACME 
Jackson Reynolds, Who Saw no 
Need of Selling Stock to the RFC 


“T hope that a year from now I can 
appear before you and report on my 
stewardship to the satisfaction of 
everybody. If not, I will get out and 
make way for somebody else.” 

James R. Leavell, president of the 
bank, described the Washington trip. 

“Our views coincided perfectly,” he 
said, in reference to RFC officials, “all 
to the end of making this a better bank. 
We submitted our recommendations to 
Chairman Jesse H. Jones of the RFC. 
He made some suggestions and we 
came to an agreement. 

“We decided that if we could prevail 
on Mr. Cummings to become chairman 
it would be fortunate for the bank.” 


CUMMINGS: Business friends say 
that Walter J. Cummings is a man 
easy to approach, although the habitual 
twinkle in his brown eyes will die out 
if the caller’s subject is trivial. He is 
known chiefly as a manufacturer of 
electrical railway equipment and an 
operator of street railways, having a 
special aptitude for “doctoring” sick 
traction companies. 

Secretary Woodin called him to 
Washington last April and introduced 
him as “the bank opener.” He speedily 
lived up to his new title, although he 
had not actually worked in a bank for 
twenty years, and he quickly jettisoned 
a lot of Treasury “red tape.” Later, 
President Roosevelt appointed him 
chairman of the Federal Insurance De- 
posit Corp., a post he will résign. : 

Commenting on Mr. Cummings’ new 
duties, Albert W. Harris, 1 Chicago 
banker and an old friend, had this to 
say: 

“Well, he has certainly shown an 
ability to take care of his own money, 
which with me is a first requisite for 
being able to look after other people’s 
money.” 

Mr. Harris went on to say that a 
“good banker is supposed to know when 
to say no. In my opinion this of it- 
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self does not make a good banker. He 
should also know how to say no, and 
this is one of the advantages that I 
think Mr. Cummings will have over 
the ordinary banker—he will know how 
to say it.” 


®*Mr. Cummings (stili FDIC chair- 
man) expressed his satisfaction with 
the Deposit Insurance plan, which a 
United Press report showed was caus- 
ing an increase of bank deposits 
throughout the country. 

“The fact that some 54,000,000 ac- 
counts in 13,431 banks throughout the 
country are now insured against loss 
up to $2,500,” he said, “is bound to 
have a reassuring effect both upon pub- 
lic sentiment and upon business gen- 
erally. 

“I believe that this protection af- 
forded to these depositors marks one 
of the most forward steps ever taken 
in the history of banking in America.” 


® Despite his conferences with Chicago 
bankers last week, Jesse H. Jones, RFC 
chairman, found time to appear be- 
fore committees of both houses of Con- 
gress to plead for more funds for his 
corporation. He also wants an exten- 
sion of its lending power which, with- 
out legislation, would expire late this 
month. Later Congress voted on an 
extension to Feb. 1, 1935, and increased 
its borrowing authority by $850,000,000. 
Mr. Jones said that this proposal had 
President Roosevelt’s approval. 

At the same time the chairman re- 
ported that his gigantic lending agency 
had disbursed or had authorized dis- 
bursements of about $6,000,000,000 from 
the time of its establishment Feb. 2, 
1932, to Dec. 31, 1933. The total of 
funds actually disbursed for all pur- 
poses was upward of $4,000,000,000, and 
repayment ran to more than $1,000,- 
000,000. The corporation’s cash balance 
with the Treasury amounted to slight- 
ly less than $10,000,000 at the end of 
the year. ; 


® Stockholders of national banks were 
in full attendance at the annual meet- 
ings which have swept the country 
since the first of the year. They were 
particularly interested in the changes 
in capitalization caused by the sale of 
preferred stock to the RFC. 

The question was discussed at length 
by Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman of 
the board of the Chase National Bank 
of New York, still the country’s largest 
bank by a safe margin. 

He explained that the proposed sale 
by his bank of 2,500,000 preferred 
shares—$50,000,000—would first be of- 
fered to stockholders and then to the 
RFC. He said this step had been 
urged by President Roosevelt. He 
carefully pointed out that the com- 
mon shares would outnumber the pro- 
posed preferred by about 3 to 1, and 
would have equal voting rights per 
share unless contingencies arose that 
were not to be remotely expected. 

Stockholders of the important First 
National Bank of New York were 
bluntly told that the institution “had 
not sold any and did not contemplate 
selling” preferred stock to the RFC. 
Their president, Jackson E. Reynolds, 
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explained briefly that “the bank had 
no need for additional funds.” 

He said also that the directors had 
as yet reached no decision about par- 
ticipating in the Federal deposit insur- 
ance plan. Failure to participate 
would require leaving the national 
banking system and changing the name 
of the bank. The First National, built 


thinning black hair straight back. 
Previous testimony on the Detroit 
situation had revealed that some units 
of the Guardian Detroit group of banks 
had made it a custom to get large firms 
to make big deposits just before their 
statement date. This was a form of 
“window dressing,” for the funds were 
withdrawn almost immediately. Fer- 





up by the late George F. Baker, is one 
of the few big National banks which 
has held aloof from both the deposit 
insurance and preferred stock purchase 
plans. 


INQUIRY: Edsel Ford Describes 
His Part in Detroit Collapse 


Edsel Ford was the chief witness be- 
fore the Senate Banking and Currency 
Subcommittee last week. Not since a 
circus publicity man sat a midget on 
the lap of J. Pierpont Morgan has the 
big, marble hearing room been the 
scene of such a carnival. 

Photographers crowded the witness 
stand and shot numerous flashlights 
full in'the witness’s face. Moving pic- 
ture cameras occupied every vantage 
point, and Klieg lights, blazing down 
from the vaulted ceiling, cast a fiery 
glow over the thronged hall. Big news- 
reel “mikes” almost covered the wit- 
ness table, their wires littering the 
floor. Milling mechanics and operators 
blocked the aisles. 

Henry Ford’s son, Edsel, a small, 
slight man, came to testify about the 
Michigan banking collapse last Spring. 
He was a director of the Guardian De- 
troit banking group and some of its 
units, and he was a member of its ad- 
visory committee. 

The only child of the motor magnate 
is now 40 years old. Although his face 
is well lined, he is young in appearance. 
He is smooth shaven and he brushes his 
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Edsel Ford and James Couzens at Klieg-Lighted Senate Banking Inquiry 


dinand Pecora, committee counsel, 
turned to this phase of the inquiry. 

“Were you ever asked to make tem- 
porary deposits?” he asked the young- 
er Ford. 

“There may have been occasions.”’ 

“What was the purpose of these tem- 
porary deposits?” 

“To increase the deposits in the 
statement, I assume.” The witness 
spoke in a low voice and sipped con- 
stantly from a glass of water. 

“You were a director of some of these 
banks, weren’t you?” the counsel con- 
tinued. 

When the witness answered in the 
affirmative, counsel put his leading ques- 
tion: 

“As a bank director,” he asked, “do 
you think that was an ethical man- 
ner of enhancing the condition of a 
bank ?” 

At this point one of the witness’s 
lawyers interrupted, but Mr. Pecora 
brushed him aside. 

“Do you think that was ethical?” he 
persisted. 

“Why ..er.. no,” Edsel Ford re- 
plied, “I don’t suppose it is.” 

The witness could recall almost noth- 
ing that was “specifically” discussed at 
board or advisory committee meetings, 
although he had served for several 
years. He did remember that the gen- 
eral tenor of the discussion was “that 
the banking situation was very tensc 
and getting worse.” And he did dis- 
close that the Ford Motor Co. had $32,- 
500,000 on deposit in the group units 
when the crash came, and that he had 
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made other loans to the group running 
into more millions. 

Alfred P. Leyburn, the National 
Bank examiner who had handled the 
Michigan situation, took the stand. He 
identified his official instructions, which 
were issued in 1931 and 1932 by J. W. 
Pole, then Controller of the Currency, 
and which ordered examiners to fol- 
low a policy of “leniency” and to “exer- 
cise extraordinary discretion.” 

Questioned about the failure. of the 
Controller to act on reports recéived 
from examiners about bad banking sit- 
uations, he said that it was. “because 
he’ (the Controller) was_ told -by the 
higher command not to do anything to 
rock the boat and not to have any more 
bank failures.” 

“Now, are you testifying from hear- 
say or from your own knowledge?” 
Senator Couzens asked. 

“Oh, from my own knowledge,” the 
examiner replied impatiently. 

When the Michigan Senator asked 
what he meant by the higher com- 
mand, the reply startled the Senators. 

“Both the President and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury,” Leyburn said 
firmly, referring to former President 
Hoover and his assistant, Ogden Mills, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

At one point the witness brought a 
roar of laughter from the packed room. 
Asked about one of the closed units of 
the Detroit Guardian group, he said: 
“Why it would have taken Houdini to 
open that bank.” 

“But he’s dead,” Mr. Pecora observed. 

“Well, so is the bank,” the examiner 
retorted. 


RECOVERY: With 204 Codes in 
Effect, Ford Blesses NRA. 


“Opposed to the NRA?” exclaimed 
Henry Ford, of all people, last week. 
“Why should we be opposed to it?” 

Interviewed by Harold N. Denny for 
The New York Times, the Detroit 
manufacturer tilted his chair against a 
wall, put his feet on a desk, and said 
what no one expected him to-say. 

Although last year he roused the 
wrath of Gen. Hugh S. Johnson by re- 
fusing to sign the automobile code, he 
declared last week that, at worst, the 
National Recovery Administration can 
do no harm, that it is being improved, 
and that it represents a step, even 
though a short one, toward a new in- 
dustrial era. If he objects to the-act, 
it is not because it interferes with busi- 
ness, but because it does not interfere 
enough—but he did not say he would 
sign the automobile code now. 

“There is joy in work,” Mr. Ford re- 
marked, repeating a favorite phrase. 
All during this astonishing interview 
he fiddled with a pencil and scratch 
pad. When the interview ended the 
pad bore two cryptic words. They 
were: “Good Work.” 

With Mr. Ford’s unexpected blessing, 
the NRA continues on its course. The 
humber of approved codes rose to 204 
last week when President Roosevelt 
and General Johnson signed those for 
the peanut milling, wholesaling and 





for 25 to 50. 


Extra Active Years 
of Life? 


Famous Physician, near death 
from “old age’’ at 50, tells how 
he became one of America’s 
most active, healthy men at 76 





Natural Living removes cause 
of all sickness, he says. 


Robt. G. Jackson, M.D., at 75 


Twenty-five years ago, at fifty, fellow physicians told me I could not live four 
months. I was a physical wreck, crippled with arthritis, dying from high blood pressure 
and a worn-out heart and rapidly going blind. I was a pitiful example of an “old 
man” who had never known a well day since birth. 

Then, a seemingly trivial incident in my own medical practice started me thinking. 
Had Nature intended that civilized peoples be physical weaklings, continually harassed 
and ravaged by sickness and disease? Or had she intended us to have strong, healthy, 
disease-free bodies and been frustrated in her intent by our disobedience to her laws? 

I had, it seemed, everything to gain and absolutely nothing to lose. So discarding 
the rules I had always believed in as a physician, I began putting new ideas of my own 
into practice on my dilapidated and dying body. 

I improved immediately. Within four months, my condition was better than it 
had been in years. I knew I was getting well. 

Fifteen years later, at 65, I won “Physical Culture Magazine’s” first prize of $1,000 
for bodily perfection against all comers. Today, at 76, I am active in business eighty-five 
hours a week. On the lecture platform I repeatedly challenge all comers regardless of age 
—barring only professional athletes, to perform feats of strength or muscular control 
which I cannot duplicate. I have never been stumped. Fellow doctors say that my body 
and organs would do credit to a healthy man of 35. Vital tests by Insurance Companies 
rate me as a man of 35. 

In the last 25 years, I have not had a single hour’s sickness and only two colds, the 
last twenty years ago, both abroad where my usual living regimen was impossible. 

You will see from this resume, that the only claims I make for my health philosophy 
of “natural health through natural living leading to a natural immunity from disease,” 
is that it will do for others exactly what it has done for me. When I say that any man, 
woman or child, regardless of age and, with almost no exception, regardless of their 
present state of health, can gain physical perfection, a literal immunity from sickness 
and 25 to 50 extra active years of life, my own history proves it. 

And, if space permitted, I could cite scores of cases among my followers just as un- 
believable as mine. I could cite thousands of other cases where those who were just 
generally run down or indisposed or mildly sick have quickly gained new health and 
vigor by following my teachings. And I could quote thousands of letters, many from 
doctors, acclaiming my book, “How To Be Always Well,” as the greatest health philoso- 
phy ever formulated. 

If you are below par my book will help you. If you are physically fit, but want 
to continue that fitness far beyond those years generally considered “old age” my book 
will help you. In short, if you are interested in health and a long, purposeful, active 
life, my book will help you. 

Furthermore, it does not call for radical or fanatical changes in your living habits. 
Neither does it suggest the purchase of drugs, medicines, health apparatus or more books. 
The $5.00 cost is the whole price of perfect, abundant, vital health. What’s more, if, 
after examining “How To Be Always Well” for seven days, you do not consider it price- 
less, you may return it and the purchase price will be refunded. (Of the 80,000 already 
sold, only seven have been returned.) 

You may be only skeptically interested, but I invite you to send for “How To Be 
Always Well” anyway. If it fails to sell itself to you, you have lost nothing. On the 
other hand, you have a possible fortune in health to gain. The coupon below will bring 
you your copy—either postpaid or C. O. D. 





SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Jackson Publishing Co., (Dept. 52) Jackson Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send me copy of ‘‘How To Be Always Well’’—449 pages, de luxe be Fabrikoid binding. I will 
pay postman $5.00 plus pate on eg aN will be prepaid if remittance accompanies this 
order.) It is understood that I may return k in 7 days and purchase price will be refunded without 
question. 
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THRILLING 
SEQUEL 


TO ANY SHAVE 
AQUA VELVA 


FOR AFTER SHAVING 











Come—pack your bags, bring all your 
sports equipment and spend the most enjoyable 
winter vacation you have ever known. Here there 
is always sunshine and a marvelous dry, healthy 
climate. Cattle ranches, guest ranches, endless 
desert or pine clad mountains, Chiricahua National 
Monument—Old Mexico just a few steps from 
your hotel. Fine schools and shops—all classes of 
accommodations at reasonable prices. 


ARIZONA 

acwss the street from 

Old TnNexico 
Take advantage of the rates now in effect 


can Airways, Inc. Fill out coupon for detailed, 
personal information. 


Douglas Climate Cub 


18 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
DOUGLAS, ARIZONA 

Please send me complete information 

and attractive booklet. 
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distributing, sanitary napkin, and car- 
pet and rug industries. 

Two important NRA hearings were 
held in Washington. 

In one, representatives of large-scale 
buyers, such as States, cities, mail- 
order houses, and colleges, protested 
against price increases brought about 
by codes already in effect. This hear- 
ing, the first called to receive the com- 
plaints of consumers, was ordered by 
the President. A. D. Whiteside, NRA 
Division Administrator, who presided at 
the hearing, declared regretfully that it 
had shown conditions “we did not 
dream of.” 

The second hearing, on the proposed 
code for the electric light and power 
industry, brought brisk tiffs between 
government officials. -Frank R. Mc- 
Ninch, chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission, declared that the code 
would usurp functions of State and na- 
tional regulatory bodies. It would force 
publicly owned power plants to submit 
to regulation by a code authority on 
which they would be only nominally 
represented, he said. 

Going further, Henry T. Hunt, rep- 
resenting the Interior Department, 
denounced the private power industry 
for “nefarious practices” and “unsocial 
conduct.” Donald R. Richberg, NRA 
general counsel, disagreed with Mr. 
McNinch, and flatly declared Mr. Hunt’s 
“futile denunciations” had no place at 
a power hearing. 

Like Mr. Ford, General Johnson be- 
lieves that the NRA has not yet gone 
far enough. Like many others, he 
seems dissatisfied with the small num- 
ber of persons, estimated at about 2,- 
000,000, which it has reemployed. 

Last week the General announced 
tentative plans for a reduction in the 
maximum-hours provisions of the in- 
dustrial codes. 

“Eventually the whole country, in 
my opinion, has got to go on a shorter 
work-week,” he said. “If business gets 
better, I think we can, and I believe it 
is going to get better.” 


WEEK IN FINANCE: Roosevelt 
Urges Farm Mortgage Surety 


“I expect it will go through,” Repre- 
sentative Bertrand H. Snell, Repub- 
lican minority leader, said resignedly. 

He was referring to a proposed 
amendment to the farm mortgage sec- 
tion of the Brain Trust’s momentous 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of last 
May. This amendment was introduced 
in the House and Senate last week, 
within an hour after the President had 
sent a 300-word special message on the 
subject to Capitol Hill. It proposed 
that the government guarantee the 
principal as well as the interest on 
$2,000,000,000 worth of bonds to be is- 
sued for farm mortgage relief. 

Hitherto only the interest payments 
have teen guaranteed, and the guar- 
antee of principal is designed to make 
the borids more acceptable to mortgage 
holders. The new bonds will not be is- 
sued hy the Federal Land Banks, as 
originally provided last Spring, but by 
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KEYSTONE 
William I. Myers, Slated to Direct 
The Federal Farm Mortgage Corp. 


another “alphabet soup” agency, the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corp. FFMC’s 
director will be William I. Myers, the 
serious Cornell Professor of Farm Fi- 
nance, who helped draft the mortgage 
section of the Farm Act and who is 
now chief of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. 

President Roosevelt made another de- 
parture from the old school of financial 
thought last week when he told the 
press that he felt sinking funds should 
be required on utility bond issues, par- 
ticularly railroads. 

Believing that the old principle of 
“perpetual debt” was out-moded, he 
cited the example of bonds issued in 
1841 to build a railroad which passes 
his Hyde Park estate. The maturities 
have been extended and re-extended un- 
til the bonds now become due in 2001, 
and not a cent has been paid to re- 
duce the amount outstanding. 

He indicated that if stock capitaliza- 
tion were more favored and sinking 
funds set up to reduce the mortgage 
debt at regular intervals, the utilities 
could more easily weather depression 
periods by passing dividends if nec- 
essary. The latest figures show that 
railroad capitalization consists of 56% 
of funded debt and 44% of capital 
stock. 

Unique: Labor made an unusual of- 
fer to employers this week. The Cigar- 
makers International Union, affiliated 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor, proposes to supply an annual fund 
up to $50,000 for cigar-advertising pur- 
poses if employers will permit complete 
unionization of their manufacturing 
plants. 

The union will contribute $10,000 
when it enrolls 5,000 new members, 
and an additional sum will go with each 
successive 5,000 members until the $50,- 
000 limit is reached. If the proposal is 
aceepted, the union and a committee 
representing the manufacturers will co- 
operate in choosing the media of ad- 
vertising. 

I. M. Ornburn, union president ad- 
mitted in his letter that the sum was 
not large, but said the union enjoyed 
certain labor privileges, including the 
free use of some broadcasting stations. 
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Elected: The board of directors of 
the Standard Oil Co. of California 
tersely,announced last week that James 
A. Moffett had been elected vice presi- 
dent, to represent the company in the 
East. Mr. Moffett resigned last year 
from the vice presidency of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey after 
reported failure to agree with Walter 
Cc. Teagle, its president. He had been 
connected with that: company for 28 
years. and his father, a partner of John 
D. Rockefeller, for 43 years. These two 
important units of the Standard group 
have considered a merger, but it has 
never been consummated. 


Combat: Edward Wellington Backus, 
Minneapolis lumber king, opened a fight 
last week to recover the $100,000,000 
empire which he lost in 1931. 

The rugged six-footer marched into 
court and charged the present rulers, 
R. H. M. Robinson and C. T. Jaffray, 
who took control of Minnesota and 
Ontario Paper Co. when it went into re- 
ceivership, with © “inefficiency, incom- 
petence, and maladministration.” These 
receivers had, he declared, “recklessly 
dissipated” more than $12,000,000 of 
the company’s assets. He wanted them 
and their “Eastern bankers” ousted 
from power. 

He also filed suit against the receiv- 
ers for $2,000,000 damages, alleging 
malicious defamation of character. 
This was his retort to their suit against 
him, filed last September, for $7,235,- 
000, an amount they alleged he had 
“fraudulently and unlawfully” taken 
from the company. 

Mr. Backus is now 73, but is still full 
of fight. At 23 he borrowed $3,000 and 
started in the lumber business. Out of 
this he built ‘his timber empire. 

One of Mr. Backus’ favorite posses- 
sions, before his fall, was a Sikorsky 
S-41 amphibian. The giant plane was 
fitted with sleeping accommodations for 
six persons. He used it to tour his ex- 
tensive lumber holdings in the Canadian 
Northwest. 
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AIRWAYS, 1934: Companies Vie 
In Speed and Comfort Plans 


While crowds in Florida craned their 
necks last week, 59 planes swooped 
low and swept around the big, ram- 
bling Miami Biltmore Hotel. The com- 
mittee in charge of the annual Henry 
L. Doherty Trophy Race, over the 220 
miles between Orlando and Miami, de- 
creed this as a home-stretch salute to 
the white-bearded utilities magnate 
who posted the race purse and owns the 
hotel. 

Meanwhile a far more important 
spectacle stood unnoticed in a hangar. 

To the careless eye it looked very 
much like all the other Boeing 247s 
that whip United Airways passengers 
from San Francisco to New York in 
1914 hours. But the mechanically 
minded noticed that instead of the 
two customary 550-horsepower Wasp 
engines, the snub-nosed Boeing had 
two 650-horsepower Wasp Jrs. 

On the trip south from Newark this 
experimental plane, fresh out of the 
Pratt and Whitney Motor works at 
Hartford, Conn., rushed its cargo of 
eight newspaper men down the sea- 
board at 200 miles per hour, about 30 
miles an hour faster than the cus- 
tomary speed of United’s trim, metal 
monsters. 

In effect this trip was the opening 
salute to 1934 by the commercial air- 
lines of the United States. It raised the 


question of what 1934 airline passen- | 


gers will buy when they pass over 
their dollars at ticket windows. 

The answer is a roaring chorus from 
the commercial companies of a single, 
monosyllabic word—speed. 

Last year, airlines finally stopped 
comparing their coast-to-coast time to 
that of covered wagons. They looked 
to their own 1932 records as an index of 
progress, and were able to point out 
that “ey had boosted speed about 30 
miles per hour. This year, from pres- 
ent indications, 30 miles per hour more 
will be added to the 1933 index. 


TWA: Probably most spectacular of 
all commercial company plans are those 
of General Motors’ sprawling Trans- 
continental and Western Air. By next 
Spring this company will be operating 
41 shiny new Douglas, all-metal trans- 
ports, the fastest commercial planes 
ever to take the air. 

By riding them a person will be able 
to eat an early breakfast at Newark 
Airport and get to California in time 
for a late dinner the same day. Their 
top speed will be 215 miles per hour. 

In recent tests on TWA’s 1,500-mile 
Kansas City-Los Angeles run, the 
Douglases have proved themselves a 
sturdy lot. With one of two Wright 
Cyclone motors cut off, they have gone 
over the Rockies with a full pay load. 

The continent will be spanned by 
them in four colossal strides. The first 
stop out of Newark will be Columbus, 
followed by pauses*at Kansas City and 
Albuquerque, and finally the hurdle 
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Do you AIM... 


or just hope to 
WRITE? 


GREAT deal depends on your reaction 

tc that question.. Naturally, desire to 
write does not necessarily mean ability to 
write. Yet it is surprising how rapidly a 
man or woman with keen interest in writing 
will overcome personal limitations and handi- 
caps. The first efforts of many of our most 
successful authors are crude and amateurish. 
Here in the Newspaper Institute, many stu- 
dents who are now actually selling their 
work barely managed to pass the Writing 
Aptitude Test required for admission into 
the course (see coupon below). 


A TYPICAL EXAMPLE 


Darrell E. Jordan, P. O. Box 277, Friend- 
ship, N. Y., is one of many students who 
made rapid progress under .N.I.A. training. 
He writes: 


“Perhaps you .will be 
inierested to learn. that 
I have just sold two 
more stories. One of 
these was to The Blue 
Book, and the other was 
sold to True Detective 
Mysteries. I feel quite 
encouraged, for I con- 
sider. both these maga- 
zines a step in advance 
of the ones I have sold 
to formerly.” 


This and numerous other experiences with ambi- 
tious writers have convinced us that writing is in 
a class by itself. All the wanting’ in the world 
won’t make a man of weak physique into a foot- 
ball player—or a tone-deaf woman into a great 
singer. But if you really want to write—and if 
you are willing to make a real, intelligent effort 
to learn to write, the odds are heavily in favor of 
your getting somewhere in the writing game, 


Learn to Write by Writing 


Newspaper Institute training is based on the New 
York Copy-Desk Method. It. starts you writing in 
your own home, on your own time. Week by week 
you receive actual assignments, just as if you were 
right at work on a great metropolitan daily. All your 
writing is individually corrected and criticized by. vet+ 
eran New York newspaper men—editors who have had 
years of experience “breaking in’’ new writers. They 
will point out those faults of style, structure or view- 
point that keep you from progressing. They will give 
you constructive suggestions for building up and devel- 
oping your natural aptitudes. 

In fact, so stimulating is this association that student 
members often begin to sell their work before they fin- 
ish the course. We do not mean to insinuate that they 
sky-rocket into the “‘big money”’ or become prominent 
overnight. Most beginnings are with earnings of $25, 
$50, $100 or more, for material that takes little time 
to write—stories, articles on business, fads, travels, 
sports, recipes, etc.—things that can easily be turned 
out in leisure hours, and often on the impulse of the 
moment. 


How you start 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. 
This tells you whether you possess the fundamental 
qualities necessary to successful writing—acute obser- 
vation, dramatic instinct, creative, imagina- : 
tion, etc. You'll enjoy this test. The coupon 
will bring it, without obligation. News- 
paper Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, 

New York. wt 09 ove mast 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writ- 
ing Aptitude Test and further information about 
writing for profit, as promised in News-Weexk, Jan- 
uary 20. 


MIR 54, ins. patintillsedeaiipaaenincectniadcetlbittidiiion 4s, 0 ! 
(All. correspondence confidential. No salesmen ! 
will call on you.) pera 
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THIS 


CRUISING 
BUSINESS 


There are cruises and cruises. Some attract 
this sort of person, and some that. What 
is the best guarantee that you'll get the 
sort of a cruise you want? . . . The key to 
unusual and thoroughly enjoyable cruises 
lies in sponsorship, or in simpler English: 
who's running them? 


For years, Raymond- Whitcomb has been 
synonymous with “The Best in Travel.” 
Itinerary, service, entertainment, every- 
thing contributing to smart, pleasant, rest- 
ful, rehabilitating cruising is planned by 
Raymond-Whitcomb for those who de- 
mand and appreciate the best in travel. 


This winter Raymond-Whitcomb offers 
4 excellent winter cruises for your escape 
to sunny, summer climes— 


to the 
WEST INDIES 


Including a visit to Caracas, capital of Venezuela, 

at no extra charge . . . Sailing Feb. 2 in the S. S. 

“Carinthia” for Virgin Islands, mountainous 

Dominica, Martinique, Grenada, tropical Trini- 

dad, Curacao, La Guayra and Caracas, Kingston 
. and Montego Bay in Jamaica. 16 days. 


Prices $210 up . . . including shore excursions. 


©. BRAZIL 


An unusual cruise which will visit magnificent 
Rio de Janeiro and three other important cities in 
Brazil and ten interesting places in the West 
Indies. All in about five weeks. Sailing Feb. 20 in 
the “‘Carinthia”’. 


Rates $395 up... including shore excursions. 


to the | 
MEDITERRANEAN 


Two winter cruises in the great Cunarder “‘Aqui- 
tania”... January 31 to March 6... March 7 
to April 10. The Mediterranean from end to end 
in 33 days. With visits to Egypt and the Holy 
Land, Istanbul, Athens, Rhodes, Naples, Algiers, 
Gibraltar, Madeira and the Riviera. The first cruise 
will visit the Riviera during its preLenten Carnival. 
First Class $495 up Tourist Class $265 up 


New York to New York 


RAYMOND- 
WHITCOMB 


New York: 670 Fifth Ave. © Phila: 1605 Walnut St. 
Boston: 145-Tremont St. and 122 Newbury St. 
Chicago: . . . . 173 North Michigan Avenue 
OR ANY AUTHORIZED STEAMSHIP AGENT 














over the mountains into Los Angeles. 

Those making the trip overnight will 
discover the latest innovations provided 
by one of the world’s finest airways. 
Seats will flatten out and mattresses 
will transform them into beds. Cur- 
tains will drape around the beds to 
give privacy, and a kitchenette will 
furnish a hot breakfast. The cabins 
will be sound-deadened until they are 
quieter than a Pullman car. . 

Another plane, one in which no pas- 
sengers will ride, is TWA’s incredibly 
swift little Northrup Gamma. A bad 
blow to those who cash checks on one 
side of the continent hoping that they 
will not be cleared on the other side 
for a week, the plane will span the 
United States in 14 hours. 


UNITED AIRWAYS: The United’s 
transcontinental route runs parallel to 
TWA several hundred miles to the 
north. What that company will do is 
not known precisely. Although it lead 
the field in speed last year, that plane 
standing unnoticed in the Florida hang- 
ar indicated that United is not prepared 
to rest on its laurels. 

It will at least equip planes with 
heavier, faster, and more powerful 
motors. These will add about 30 miles 
per hour to the Boeing’s present 170. 
These should allow United to lop 
enough hours off its schedule to be on 
about the same basis as the new TWA 
schedules—16 hours coast-to-coast. 


AMERICAN AIRWAYS: Meanwhile 
the third transcontinental line, Errett 
Lobban Cord’s big, rambling American 
Airways, which touches such divergent 
points as Big Springs, Texas, and Mon- 
treal, Que., Charleston, W. Va. and 
Phoenix, Ariz., is not in so much of a 


hurry. Paying more atten "> com- 
fort than speed, it is gradua’ oting 
Curtiss Condors, “the Puli f the 


air.” 

PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS: The 
United States’ great international com- 
pany, Pan American, and the world’s 
largest airline in point of route miles, 
is in for uneasy times. Heretofore its 
planes have had a virtual monopoly in 
far away places—carrying passengers 
and smelting machinery (55 tons in one 
order) to Peruvian outposts; gold min- 
ers to ice-locked Alaskan outposts; 
salesmen from Shanghai to Canton. 

In South America Pan American has 
been dominant. Its 19,000-mile swing 
down from Miami through the West 
Indies, Brazil, Argentina, thence across 
the jagged Andes to Chile, and north 
again to Brownsville, Texas, has made 
it Latin America’s most important sin- 
gle company. But now France’s Air 
France and Germany’s Lufthansa are 
launched on a tremendous South Amer- 
ican expansion program. Soon they 
will be running planes across the South 
Atlantic and their services are being 
speeded up. 

To combat this, Pan American is 
building 24 newer, faster, and more 
comfortable planes. Most will help an- 
swer the French and German threats. 
Others, built for transoceanic service, 
may help Pan American establish its 
long-considered transatlantic service. 


MASS FLIGHT: Squadron Sets 


Two Records in Hawaii Trip 


Six planes of Naval Flight Squadron 
Number 10 completed last week their 
“routine” transfer from Norfolk, Va., 
to Pearl Harbor, Honolulu (see cover). 
Although Lt. Comdr. Knefler McGinnis, 
who led the squadron, made light of the 
achievement, the six planes have set 
two records since leaving Norfolk last 
September. 

They broke Balbo’s mass flight over- 
water record (1,875 miles from Africa 
to Brazil) when they flew 2,059 miles 
to Coco Solo in the Canal Zone, and 
they broke their own record by flying 
2,400 miles from San Francisco to Pearl 
Harbor last week. The speed was not 
great—only 98.4 miles per hour, but it 
was enough to eclipse the previous Cali- 
fornia-Hawaii record set by Ernst 
Smith in July, 1927. 

The planes had so much gasoline left 
that Commander McGinnis said: “We 
could have gone on to Midway Island 
if they had wanted us to.” Midway 
Island is about 1,200 miles northwest 
of Honolulu. 

Almost no fear was felt for the planes 
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Commander McGinnis in Cockpit of 
The Lead Plane of Navy Mass Flight 





while the flight was in progress. The 
navy had six ships stationed along the 
route. Five of the planes sighted all 
six ships. One plane missed two of 
the ships when it became separated 
from the rest of the squadron in fog. 

Lt. John Perry, this plane’s com- 
mander, said, however, that he had 
known his position all the time and had 
had no trouble rejoining his compan- 
ions. While in the fog, he let an as- 
sistant take the controls while he 
shaved. “I was just about to shave my 
lip when the plane hit a bump and I 
cut myself,” he remarked. 

“The flight showed we have planes 
that can stay in the air 24 hours and 
cover 2,400 miles. You can figure out 
for yourself what that would mean in 
time of war,” said Rear Admiral Ernest 
King, Chief of Aeronautics. 
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The Tastiest Ocean 


EDUCATION 





—_ 


RHODES SCHOLARS: Awards 
Given to 32 Chosen Students 


After one of the keenest contests in 
recent years, 32 American college stu- 
dents.were selected last week as 1934 
Rhodes scholars. They will spend 
their next two years studying at Ox- 
ford, and some may be granted a third 
year of European study, if the trustees 
approve. 

When selections began two weeks 
ago, there were 658 applicants. Ex- 
aminations eliminated all but 95—two 
from each State, except Delaware, 
which chose only one candidate. Mon- 
day of last week district committees 
met in eight cities. Each committee 
considered the merits of the finalists 
from the six States within its district, 
and, after taking considerably longer 
than usual, selected four applicants. 

The scholarships were established 
by the will of Cecil Rhodes of Dark- 
Continent fame. They are also awarded 
to undergraduates in South Africa and 
various British dominions. American 
candidates may enter themselves either 
in the States in which they make their 
homes or in those in which they go to 
college, and several colleges were rep- 
resented more than once in this year’s 
final awards. Harvard, Yale, and Prince- 
ton each found themselves with three 
scholars. The other winners all came 
from different universities. 


EDUCATION NOTES: New York 
School-Board Picks New Head 


After a three months’ fight, the New 
York City Board of Education last week 
chose Dr. Harold G. Campbell as_ its 
new Superintendent of Schools. A Re- 
publican, whose father was a Scottish 
shoemaker, Dr. Campbell has risen from 
the ranks. He .began his career as a 
teacher. For the past ten years he has 
been associate and, later, deputy super- 
intendent. 

Considered an able administrator, he 
was opposed by one faction because he 
was a protege of the education board’s 
Tammany president, Dr. George J. 
Ryan. Dr. Campbell is too amenable 
to political influence, they said, and 
pointed out the enormous increase of 
power he will have under present plans 
for reorganizing the city school sys- 
tem. 

“I hope he’ll cooperate with the May- 
or,” remarked Mayor Fiorello LaGuar- 
dia, who by law was barred from a 
voice in the selection of the Superin- 
tendent. “Mr. Campbell should co- 
operate with the Mayor. Mr. Campbell 
will have to cooperate with the Mayor.” 

Wellesley: The 1,500 young wom- 
en undergraduates at Wellesley Col- 
lege have discovered that they are now 
co-eds. The Massachusetts women’s 
college has one male student. He is 
studying with W. Alexander Campbell, 
Associate Professor of Art, taking in- 


struction in architecture and water 
color drawing. This is preparatory to 
his becoming Professor Campbell’s as- 
sistant next semester, when the art in- 
structor sails for Antioch to make 
archeological excavations. 

Smart: The Smart children do not 
have to go to school. This is no copy- 
book maxim, but the decision passed 
last week by the Board of Education in 
Vineland, N. J. It refers to the four 
little Smarts, children of Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur J. Smart of Harmony Truth 
Center, who for two years have battled 
with the school board. The parents 
maintained that they were competent 
to instruct their children. The board 
held that, to comply with the law, the 
youngsters must attend a school. 

A committee investigated, approved 
of Mr. and: Mrs. Smart’s ‘educational 
methods, and so ended the truant of- 
ficer’s long trudges over dirt roads to 
collect the little Smarts. From now 
on they will study in their little red 
home instead of in a little red school- 
house. 

“I am going to give them character 
education,” said Mrs. Smart. 
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RADIO CENSORS: 


Administration Gets Free Air 


The question of radio censorship was 
again to the fore last week when the 
Columbia Broadcasting System offi- 
cially reversed a decision of one of its 
“censors.” 

Two weeks ago an anti-administra- 
tion speech. by Frederick J. Schlink, 
president of the Consumers Research 
Inc., was banned from the air. Pro- 
tests poured into Columbia’s office, and 
last week the banned speech was spe- 
cially broadcast over the chain. The 
official who had done the banning was 
fired, and William S. Paley, president 
of Columbia, apologized. 

“Inference that Columbia is obligated 
not to broadcast any criticism of the 
administration is wholly without foun- 
dation,” he telegraphed Mr. Schlink. 
The censorship had been a “whoily 
unwarranted and unauthorized viola- 
tion of Columbia’s established policy.” 

Mr. Schlink, though mollified, was 
not wholly appeased. “Radio in gen- 
eral has exercised far more vigorous 
censorship than magazines would think 
of trying to do,” he said. 

The banned address, which attacked 
the government for ignoring the inter- 
ests of the consumer, was given before 
the Academy of Political and Social 
Science in Philadelphia two weeks ago 
this Saturday. Columbia had arranged 
to broadcast it, but it was judged a 
“slanderous, suspicious, direct, and un- 
warranted attack on President Roose- 
velt’s administration.” 

Mr. Schlink has had previous ex- 
perience of the same sort. Tentative 
arrangements were made last year to 
put him on a Columbia broadcast, but 
he was banned as “dynamite.” 
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Treat from Gloucester 
plump, tender, juicy 
SALT 


MACKEREL 
FILLETS 


I guarantee them 
to please you! 





Sent on 
approval 






Just what 
you want 
for a hearty 
breakfast! 


TASTE THEM 
AT MY EXPENSE 


You'll never know how delicious fish can 
be until you serve some of my mackerel 
fillets, prepared the Down East way. It will 
be the rarest treat you’ve known in months. 
Take one of my plump, meaty late-caught 
mackerel fillets. Freshen it. Broil it in its 
own juices to a tempting brown, until the 
rich, tender meat falls apart at the 
touch of your fork. Serve piping hot. 
Your mouth will water at its appe- 
tizing aroma. You’ll smack your lips 
over its wonderful flavor. 


What Makes My Mackerel 
Fillets So Good? 


But you must get the right kind of mackerel fillets— 
the pick of the new late catch is what you want— 
to get this. real food joy. That’s the secret of the 
tempting goodness of my mackerel fillets. I send you 
the choicest fillets that are carefully sliced from the fat, 
tender sides of the new late-caught mackerel. Prac- 
tically boneless, no waste parts whatever, these mack- 
erel fillets are so plump and full bodied that they just 
flake into juicy mouthfuls. 


Send No Money Now— 


unless you wish to | 18 
Just send the coupon below or 
write me a letter, and I'll ship Extra Choice 


you a pail of 18 good-size tender- 
loin mackerel fillets—each fillet oe 


ample for a large individual serv- 
ing. My- fillets come to you all 
Only 
ee 










cleaned—no~ heads—no_tails—no 
large body bones—no waste what- 
ever—just meaty fillets packed in 
new brine in a wax-lined wooden 
= Taste one—broiled the Down 
‘ast way. If not satisfied it’s the 
finest mackerel you ever tasted, re- 
turn the balance at my expense. 








Otherwise, send me only $2 within 

10 days. 200,000 families get their | Denver’? 
seafood from me this “prove-it- Any where 
yourself” way. I’ve been doing bus- ff in the U. S. 
iness this way for 47 years and I eee 


must say that this is the lowest 
— for this size pail of mackerel fillets I’ ve ever offered. 
nd your coupon today for this real Gloucester treat. 


Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
17 Central Wharf, Gloucester Mass. 


Mr. Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
17 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 
My dear Mr. Davis: Please send me, all charges pre- | 
paid, a pail containing 18 extra choice mackerel fillets, 
clear fish, no heads, tails, or waste parts, and prac- | 
tically boneless. If, after trying a fillet, I am not 
entirely satisfied, I will return the rest at your ex- 
pense and will owe you nothing. Otherwise, I'll send 


you $2.00 within 10 days. 

oes ; pllesviiees l 

Address ........... pap eeablyail adage oo dticdelashillgspsyscasescecnecctininioes | 
| Cy 2a ee pee Orta. aS be. | 


Bank or other referemee ..0..............cccccccssccscocersersve-senvereenenes 
*If you wish to send check for full amount now, I’lt 
include with your mackerel a copy of my 25c beautifully 
illustrated cook book containing 136 delightful recipes. 
Your money will be instantly refunded if you are not | 
Pleased in every way. 
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MOORE'S 
MODER 
MELITHODS 
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N these days of radical business changes 
it is pte lh to have an accurate record- 
keeping E ~. — so that necessary infor- 

mation is a 
To meet these ae conditions we have com- 
Book for roms help and guidance, a 140-page 
k containing over 40 of the most univer- 
reg: used Ney ergy meat completely filled 
lustrating their 


antes valuable verges may be had FREE by 
request on your business stationery. 


JOHN C. MOORE CORP., Est. 1839 
6153 Stone Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Fillin coupon for your free book and attach to 
letterhead 

















News=-Week 


is an accurate audit of 
what’s going on 





If You Have 50c 


send it to us and 
We Will Send You a Tube of 


CARVOIN 


It Will Relieve 


NEURITIS BURNS 
RHEUMATISM, ETC. 


CARVOIN 


will give you relief 


SAVE MONEY! 


Buy it first—NOT after other 
products have failed 
Price 50c 


Send a dollar for 2 tubes and 
get a 25c vial of Ma-vo-dent free 


MA-V0O0-DENT 
“Stops Toothache” 


Discovered by a dentist & used by many 


CARVACROL CO. pest 2s 
2906 Woolworth Bidg., New York, N. Y. 


Western Representative Dr. C. Eaton 
3694 20th St. San Francisco, Cal. 





LAW 


EMERGENCIES: Crisis Laws 
Must Set Time Limit to Run 





Two eminent decisions last week 
made it clear that emergency legisla- 
tion may be constitutional provided the 
extent in time of the emergency is 
specified. 

“The legislation,” said Chief Justice 
Hughes a week ago Monday, in uphold- 
ing the Minnesota Mortgage Moratorium 
Law, “is temporary in operation. It 
is limited to the exigency which called 
it forth . . . the operation of the stat- 
ute could not validly outlast the emer- 
gency.” 

On the other hand, Justice Edward 
J. Glennon of the New York Appellate 
Division Thursday of last week declared 
void the State’s emergency act. 

The emergency act was passed by 
the New York State Legislature dur- 
ing the banking holiday of last Spring. 
It empowered New York’s Banking 
Department to make any regulations 
necessary, during the emergency, to 
protect bank depositors and security 
holders. Almost immediately the de- 
partment availed itself of its new pow- 
ers. Its head, Joseph A. Broderick, 
Superintendent of Banks, issued orders 
regarding guaranteed mortgages. 

Interest and principal of bonds is- 
sued against guaranteed mortgages, he 
ruled, could be paid only after the 
mortgage companies set aside enough 
money from their incomes to take care 
of the taxes, costs of collections, and 
reserves for the future. As the mort- 
gages due the companies were not be- 
ing repaid, the concerns found that, in 
order to obey the Superintendent’s or- 
der, they had to set aside most of the 
incomes. Thus they could hardly pay 
interest, let alone principal, on bonds 
issued against their mortgages. 

But the trustees of the estate of 
Benjamin Adriance wanted back the 
$72,500 they had invested in guaran- 
teed mortgage bonds, now matured 
and overdue far beyond the ordinary 
eighteen months’ period of grace. They 
sued, lost, and appealed. Last week 
Justice Glennon gave them the decision 
they wanted. 

Superintendent Broderick, the court 
decided, could not issue orders about 
mortgages, for the emergency act, un- 
der which the Superintendent acted, 
was unconstitutional. Not only did it 
specify no time limit for the emergency, 
but “the Legislature,” the court said, 
“may not delegate to an administrative 
board or officer powers which are in- 
herently and exclusively legislative.” 


* 
LEGAL BRIEFS: Uncle Sam “Not 
Worried” by Oklahoma’s Suit 


Gov. William H. (Alfalfa Bill) Mur- 
ray of Oklahoma, ordered two special 
attorneys to begin suit for $100,000,000 
against the United States. The Gover- 
nor claims that amount has been lost 
to the State because the Federal Gov- 


ernment declared certain Indian lands 
tax exempt when Oklahoma was ad- 
mitted to the Union. He feels that the 
country should now pay the taxes 
which the Indians do not have to pay. 
Asked for his comment, John Collier, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, re- 
marked: “Such litigation will not worry 
the Federal Government any.” 


Refused: By Justice Peter Schmuck 
of New York Supreme Court, permis- 
sion for a dinosaur to appear as a wit- 
ness for Earl Carroll. The producer 
was being sued for $7,500 damages by 
Messmore and Damone, Inc., manu- 
facturers of mechanical dinosaurs. They 
claimed that Mr. Carroll inspected Di- 
nah, one of their products with the 
idea of buying her for the “Vanities.” 
Then he changed his mind, and had an- 
other firm make Dinny, not mechan- 
ical, but still a dinosaur and as such an 
infringement on their patent. Mr. Car- 





KEYSTONE 


August Heckscher, Who Sued Rocke- 
feller Center for $10,000,000 


roll claimed there was a difference be- 
tween Dinah, who was a lady, and Din- 
ny, a male, and brought the latter to 
court to prove it (see cover). But Dinny 
could not get into the court house, and 
Justice Schmuck refused to move the 
trial to the street outside. Nevertheless, 
he dismissed the complaint against Mr. 
Carroll. 


Filed: By August Heckscher, in New 
York Supreme Court, a $10,000,000 
damage suit against John D. Rock- 
efeller Jr., the Rockefeller Center Corp., 
its officers, and others. The aged phil- 
anthropist, who is president of two 
New York realty companies, says Rock- 
efeller Center renting agents have used 
“coercion” to make prospective tenants 
break existing leases and move into 
the Radio City buildings. 


Awarded: By the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Washington, 30 
cents and interest, as damages to the 
American Fruit Growers, Inc., of Illi- 
nois. The company had claimed that 
seven railroads overcharged it for ship- 
ping three carloads of onions. 
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CHURCHES: Billy Sunday Again 
Fights the Devil in New York 


Billy Sunday, the former baseball 
player who became the world’s most 
famous evangelist, is getting old. 

Last week he was conducting revival 
services in New York City for the first 
time since 1917. He was fighting the 
devil as of yore, but not with ‘the 
former fire. He wore formal dress and 
did not once remove his coat as an aid 
to eloquence. His converts were few 
compared with the 65,492 who re- 
nounced sin when he last preached in 
New York. 

“One reason sin flourishes,” said the 
sawdust trailer, “is that. it is treated 
like a cream puff, a charlotte rouge 
(sic) instead of as a rattlesnake. You 





Billy Sunday in New York: 
“God Likes a lot of Fun” 


can’t hand God the red end of a hot 
poker. God likes a lot of fun, as seen 
by the fact that He made the monkey, 
donkey, parrot, and some of you fel- 
lows!” 


Catholics: Before thousands of people 
gathered in St. Peter’s, Rome, last Sun- 
day, the Pope proclaimed the canoniza- 
tion of another new saint. Only a 
month after Bernadette of Lourdes had 
been thus honored,- another French- 
woman was also designated. She was 
Mother Thouret, healer and educator, a 
heroine of the church during the French 
Revolution. 


, 














TRANSITION 


LIFE’S CHANGES: Reflected in 
The News of the Last Week 


Died: The Wolf of Wall Street, who 
called himself David Lamar, aged 57, 
but who may have been born David 
Lewis anywhere from 60 to 75 years 








ago, of a heart attack, in New York. 
More than once a millionaire by shady 
stock market deals, lover of gay com- 
panionship, he died penniless and alone 
in a $17.50-a-week hotel room—bill un- 
paid. 

He appeared in New York in the ’90s 
and made his first fortune by leaving a 
$6,000,000 traction magnate $5,000,000 
poorer. Raids against the interests of 
early twentieth century giants—Harri- 
man, Hill, and Morgan—gave him his 
nickname and odds and ends for an- 
other fortune. 

His star descended in 1913, when he 
was convicted:of impersonating Repre- 
sentatives, and continued downward 
with a conviction in 1917 for impeding 
munitions shipments. Despite later at- 
tempts to recoup, he was finally wiped 
out, as were so many others, in the 
crash of October, 1929. 


® Charles E. Mack, one of the “Two 
Black Crows,” 46, of injuries when a 
tire blew out, overturned his automo- 
bile, and pinned him beneath the wreck- 
age, in Mesa, Ariz. His wife and daugh- 
ter, George Moran, who was the other 
Crow, and Mack Sennett were with 
him. His death ended a partnership 
begun in 1917 and culminated in 1924 
with an overwhelming New York and 
London success for the same blackface 
comedy act the “Crows” had been giv- 
ing the sticks during the intervening 
seven years. 


Birthdays: Former Senator Reed 
Smoot, 72, Jan. 10. For the first time 
in 30 years, he was home in Utah on 
that day. He celebrated by approving 
the Blue Eagle and expressing a hope 
that “1934 will be the beginning of the 
return to normal conditions.” 


Engaged: Grace G. Roosevelt, daugh- 
ter of Col. and Mrs. Theodore Roose- 
velt and granddaughter of the twenty- 
sixth President, to William McMillan 
of Baltimore, nephew of a former Sen- 
ator from Michigan. They will be mar- 
ried Mar. 3 at Oyster Bay. 


® Mary Jane Kenny, daughter of Mr. 
aad Mrs. William F. Kenny of New 
York, to Gregory Mangin of Newark, 
IN. J., tennis player and member of the 
1930 Davis Cup team. Miss Kenny’s 
father is former Gov. Alfred E. Smith’s 
great friend who contributed $70,000 
to the 1928 campaign fund. 

Sick List: Wilhelm von Hohenzollern, 
former Kaiser of Germany (rheuma- 
tism): forced to forego his woodchop- 
ping at Doorn. 

Edwin Markham, poet (toxic poison- 
ing): revived in Oklahoma, City. 

Rear Admiral Cary T. Grayson, Presi- 
dent Wilson’s physician (kidney tu- 
mor): resting comfortably after opera- 
tion at Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 

Gov. Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania 
(shingles): much better. 

Dr. Alice Lindsay Wynekoop,’ defend- 
ant in Chicago’s sensational murder 
case (heart attack, induced by begin- 
ning of her trial): “I know,” she says, 
“IT am dying, but you shall not stop the 
trial.” 








Amazing but true! brand © new, Postpaid 
handsome, authoritative, 48-page New Era No Other 
Library books! 16 pocket-sized volumes— Payments 


16 complete subjects—covering simply and 
concisely the subjects included in a reg- 
-— Sion" ~~ F sae Course—all for 
only .00 postpaid. 

Here’s your chance to get the equiva- 
lent of a High School education quickly, 
easily, in spare time, at a price never 
before possible! These are New Era 
Library books—every one newly 
written and copyrighted—newly 
printed and bound—no out of 
date text or shopworn books but 
brand new in every way. Pre- 
pared by experienced College 
and High School Instructors to 
equip you better for the bigger 
opportunities opening up in 
the new era of business. 










This is not a mere collection 

of separate books thrown to- 

gether. It is an expertly 

planned, completely organized 

specially prepared High School 
ourse. 


16 Subjects 
16 Volumes 


ia 
| 


States 
14. Civics and Government Ex- 
plained 


15. Good English Self-Taught 
16. An Outline of English Literature 


ONLY fForAhic . 
of These Books 

$7007 
instruction 

How Can We Dolt? 


First, one of the largest and 
best equipped plants in the 
whole world. Second, twenty-five 
years of book-making experience. 
Third, we are making these books 
in enormous quantities. Fourth, 
we sell direct from printer to you. 

Ne series of books of this qual- 
ity has ever before been sold at 
so low a price. Smart, art- 
paper binding. Square backs 
carrying the title for easy se- 
lection from your book-shelf. 
Titles and decoration on front. 
Size 5%x3% inches. — 


Money-Back Guarantee 





If you do not consider the ‘olumes 
books in this High School 16 V 
Course the biggest educational like this 
argain you ever had, return ‘ext 
the books within five days and 768 Pages of T 
your money will be refunded in 240,000 Words 


full without question or delay. 


Mail This Coupon only 
Zz _—— ee oe ee oe oe oe oenbe- ws ~ 36 veo: Qumirherteiemeeteas | 


The New Era Library, Inc., 
Dept. H-10, Racine, Wisconsin. 
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§ Send me postpaid the New Era Library books com- 
{ prising your 16-volume High School Course. I inclose 
1 $1.00 which is payment in full. Within five days I may 
H return the books and you will refund my money. 
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Visit our booth at Westminster Show 


















It’s Fun to 
Strip, Pluck 
and Trim 
Your Own Dog 


DUPLEX DOG DRESSER 


Strips, trims and plucks any dog. Will $150 
not gouge coat. Gives smooth, even 
finish. Complete with 6 blades in leather 
sheath. 
Extra blades, 5 in pkg., SOc 


TRIMMING CHART 


A necessity for the amateur. Full in- $100 
structions on care of the coat of 15 popu- 
= a Fully illustrated. Handsomely 

und. 


THE DOG LIBRARY 


4 complete volumes on breed characteris- 75¢ 
tics, how to buy, raise and care for any 
dog. A boon to every dog—an education 


Enclosed find $........ for ........ Dog Dressers, $1.50 


each. For ........ Trimming Charts, $1 each. For ........ 
Dog Libraries, 75c each. 

TROD iccccsecccscseceecccesccssssccccosctacapootipgrensacsssestosoccceses 
AOR eoriciccisctasdecenccncttnsiccncscsiesdsaiiesasetiotccoencocesoce 
City.. a 


‘ TCE oe TEE 
YOUR MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 
Products of Du Sales, Inc. 
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DONKEY 


can wag his tail but... 
only “EL PLUTO” delivers 
a cigarette as he does it! 











Holds 15 cigarettes. Press “‘EL 
PLUTO’S” ear—out pops a ciga- ONLY 
rette. Surprises everybody—may 
even shock a few! “EL PLUTO” $ 00 
will cause more laughs than an 
ten-dollar novelty. Unique gift 
that your friends will talk about 
for a long time. Wonderful to 
liven up parties. 

Send cash, check or money order to 

HOME GADGETS Dept. 150 

200 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 








delivered 

















SCIENCE 


DIET: An Hour’s Brain Power 
For Every Half of a Peanut 





Half a peanut gives a college pro- 
fessor all the extra energy he needs for 
an hour’s hard mental effort. If, how- 
ever, the professor decides to sweep out 
his office for an hour, he needs twenty 
times as much surplus energy. 

This was pointed out last week in a 
report by Dr. and Mrs. Francis B. 
Benedict. Dr. Benedict is director of 
the Carnegie Institution’s nutrition lab- 
oratory. The report also covers the 
vital question of how to keep thin. 

Being a man is a more energetic 
business than being a woman, the Bene- 
dicts’ researches show. Men, they find, 
consume about 10% more energy than 
women. Tall men consume more than 
short ones, fat men more than thin, 
young men more than old. 

Sedentary workers require about 2,- 
500 calories a day for their ordinary 
needs, as against about 7,000 for Maine 
lumberjacks, and 10,000 for profession- 
al bicycle racers. 

A man lying in bed before breakfast 
uses about aS much energy as an ordi- 
nary paraffin candle or a 60-watt elec- 
tric light. Two lumps of sugar supply 
the energy needed for an hour of loaf- 
ing in bed; a pat of butter’s benefits 
last an hour and a half, and a dough- 
nut does for three hours. 

Should the man sit up, his energy- 
consumption jumps 5%; if he goes out 
for a brisk walk it rises 200%, and 
by working to “the limit of human en- 
durance,” his energy expenditure in- 
creases 1,000% or more. 

The Benedicts have some rather stern 
words for those who allow themselves 








Complete with 20 blades $5. 
Extra clips of TWENTY 





Two Minutes 
.-- to Shave! 


Very SLOWLY this razor was developed. From tip to tip it 
is designed with expert care. The shaving ratio is exactly 
right to cut squarely at the base of the beard. The weight 
and balance are adjusted to lend the right pressure to the 
shaving stroke. And microscopic sharpness is given to the 
blades by five processes! The result is SPEED. This razor 
travels lightly, easily, without effort. 

An important feature is the one-second touchless blade 
change. No other razor on the market has this method of 
changing blades. It gives absolute protection to the new 
blade edge. You'll be proud of this razor. 


Schick 


blades for 75c. That’s econ- Repeating Q A Z @) RK 


omy! For sale at leading 
drug, cutlery, hardware, 
department, and sporting- 
goods stores. Ask to see it! 


MAGAZINE REPEATING RAZOR CO.,230 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Sales Representatives: HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc. 
40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. ° 





to get fat. “Scientific stoking,” which 
means eating less, is the cure they 
advocate. 

“If you are fat, it is nearly hopeless 
to attempt to work it off,” their report 
says. “Diet reduction, at times de- 
manding a Spartan abstinence from 
especially loved foods, is the only really 
logical procedure. It is helpful if one 
avoids all visible fats in the food.” 

“There is no royal road to slimness,” 
they explain. 

To come to these conclusions, Dr. 
Benedict built a hvat-tight, air-tight 
chamber, in which he kept the subjects 
of his experiments for days at a time. 
Sometimes he made them do diffcuit 
mathematical equations, and sometimes 
he just let them rest. Sometimes he 
gave them big meals, and sometimes 
he didn’t give them anything to eat for 
a long time. 

Meanwhile, he measured the amount 
of heat-energy they produced under 
these varying conditions. 


MEDICINE: Students Are Urged 
To Avoid Unhappy Profession 


“City College is intellectually superi- 
or to other colleges in the country, but 
it is not fortunate in personality and 
social prestige,” said its president, Dr. 
Frederick B. Robinson, thereby stun- 
ning an audience of City College of New 
York students. He was not criticizing 
them. He was making one of his 
periodic efforts to dissuade them from 
studying medicine. 

“The medical schools,” he went on, 
“look to see who would be the most 
gracious practitioner of medicine. They 
look for affability and appearance.” 

He pointed out that the profession is 
overcrowded. At the present moment 
there are 25,000 more legally qualified 
physicians than are needed to care for 
the nation’s health. They total about 
156,000 in all, more than twice as many 
per unit of population than in the lead- 
ing nations of Europe. Most of them 
are poor, and these who are successful 
are overworked, dying in harness, on 
the average, before they reach their 
sixtieth year. Yet to this number about 
5,000 new physicians are added every 
year. 

From 800 different colleges more 
than twice as many students as are ac- 
cepted apply annually for matricula- 
tion in the 76 medical colleges which 
are approved by the American Medical 
Association. The total enrollment is 
about 22,000, an increase of more than 
8,000 in the last fourteen years. 

Most States require students to have 
completed two years of college work. 
But the individual schools impose their 
own premedical requirements. The bet- 
ter known schools demand at least three 
years of college work and easily fill 
their classes with college graduates. 

The medical course itself takes four 
years of intensive study. The young 
doctor’s training continues after grad- 
uation. There remains his period as an 
interne, usually two years, when he 
acts as assistant to the experienced 
physicians in a hospital. He labors 
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enormously, usually receiving only his 
poard and the opportunity to learn. 

In large metropolitan hospitals, in- 
terneships are won by competitive ex- 
aminations. Since these hospitals 
handle the largest number of cases and 
employ many of the most celebrated 
physicians, such interneships are par- 
ticularly coveted, sometimes as many 





INTERNATIONAL 
President Robinson, Who Finds the 
Medical Profession Overcrowded 


as 100 students competing for half a 
dozen available posts. 

Only when all this has been com- 
pleted can the young doctor hang out 
his shingle. He has spent ten years of 
his life on higher education at an aver- 
age cost to himself of $1,163 a year. 
But his troubles are but begun. He 
works eight years more before his in- 
come reaches the inadequate average 
of the profession. 

Considering the technical training and 
high calibre of its members, the world- 
ly rewards of medicine are pitifully low. 
The gross income average of all doe- 
tors is $9,000, and the net (after pro- 
fessional but not living expense have 
been subtracted) is $5,300. Even in the 
golden days of 1929, 50% of all doctors 
earned less than $3,800 a year and 25%, 
less than $2,300. 

The small prosperous groups are lo- 
cated in great cities, where the biggest 
practices and wealthiest patients are 
to be found. There also are the cele- 
brated specialists who earn more than 
$100,000 a year. Such figures may ex- 
plain the fact that 36% of the men who 
graduate today become specialists, and 
about as many more combine a minor 
Specialty with the general. practice. of 
medicine. ; 38 ty 

The-ratio of a doctor’s earning power 
often depends on the wealth of his pa- 
tients and not on his own skill. This is 
because of the so-called “sliding scale” 
which has no fixed fee for a service. 
The physician estimates, often inaccur- 
ately, the patient’s wealth, and charges 
accordingly. The cost of the same op- 
eration may vary from $25 to $2,500. 
Thus the ailing rich help pay the ex- 
penses of the indigent. 





THE ARTS 





MUSIC: Notorious Salome Fails 
To Disturb Modern Audience 


Salome has returned to the Metro- 
politan Opera House. Her last previ- 
ous appearance occurred twenty-seven 
years ago, at the end of the prim Vic- 
torian Era, under the direction of 
Heinrich Conreid, with Olive Frem- 
stad as the Judean Princess, and Mme. 
Froelich of the ballet enacting real- 
istically the macabre Dance of the 
Seven Veils. 

The event shocked the entire musi- 
cal world. Contemporary accounts 
called it a “moral stench.” The effect 
of horror was so strong that women 
blanched, men spoke “as if the spell 
of a bad dream were upon them,” and 
many in the front rows left before the 
curtain fell.” The gallery stood up to 
see Salome kiss the dead lips of the 
Prophet and sank back shuddering.” 

Last week’s audience, inured to sav- 
age passions by Eugene O’Neill and 
William Falkner, appeared unshocked 
by the Oscar Wilde drama and the su- 
perb Richard Strauss score. Goeta 
Ljungberg, as Salome, covered the sev- 
ered head of John the Baptist with a 
cloth in the mordant scene when she 
cries to the rapturous surge of the or- 
chestra, “I have kissed thy mouth, Jo- 
kaanan.” 

No visible shudder ran through the 


audience during the Dance of the Seven 
Veils, performed by a fully clothed so- 
prano; but a twenty-minute ovation at 
the close of the opera testified\to the 
superb music and artistry of “Salome.” 


a 
ART NOTES: “Noah’s Wife,” Best 
Work in Women’s Exhibition 


The National Association. of Women 
Painters and Sculptors, founded 43 
years ago to “further the interests of 
American art,” opened its annual ex- 
hibition in New York last week. There 
were more than three hundred entries 
by 255 artists. ‘““Noah’s Wife,” a carved 
nude figure by Gladys Edgerly Bates, 
whose studio is in Mystic, Conn., won 
the second cash award—$175—as well 
as the association’s medal for the best 
work of art in the show. The first cash 
prize (no larger than the “second’’) 
was given to Laura Garden Fraser of 
Westport, Conn., for two pyramided 
wrestlers entitled “Catch as Catch 
Can.” 

Election: George Blumenthal last 
week was elected seventh president of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, succeeding the late William Sloan 
Coffin, who died in December. 

Mr. Blumenthal, a former partner in 
the famous banking house of Lazard 
Freres, has served on the museum’s 
board for the past 25 years. 
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ing to try these quizzes on yourself and 
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for your free copy. 
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GUEST CRUISES — setting 
the pace, pointing the 
way today as in 1903; when 
the Great. White Fleet first 
pioneered Caribbean waters! 
And you may take it for 
granted that these are the 
most brilliant Guest» Cruises 
of all . . . as intimate as 
ever, as knowing as ever, 
with . even closer contacts 
ashore ‘and finer facilities on 
shipboard. Six new spotless 
liners lead off—-with perma- 


nerit_ outdoor. ls, orches- 
teas,. deck sports and the 
famous informal, rsonal 


mariner - of -service .that-has . 
made Guest Cruises ‘the fav-- 
orites these thirty-one years. 
from NEW YORK ~— 4 wide se- 


lection of cruises of 10 to 20 days or more 
— variously to HAVANA, JAMAICA,- 
PANAMA, COLOMBIA, COSTA RICA, 
GUATEMALA, HONDURAS. Rates vary 
from $125 to $220. minimum depending 
upon cruise’ selected. Sailings every 
Thursday and Saturday. 
Similar “Guest Cruises” from 
New Orleans—Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
No passports required. Optional shore 
excursions at all ports. 


72,AN CALIFORNIA 


FIRST CLASS—between New York and 
California $180 up; between New Orleans 
and California, $180 up. 


Ap any Authorized Tourist Ag 
or United Fruit Company, Pier 3, North 
River or 332 Fifth Avenue, New York 


GREAT 
WHITE 
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STAGE: Beauty and Jazz Unite 
To Complicate “Come of Age” 


The new play, “Come of Age,” at 
the Maxine Elliott Theatre in New 
York is novel both in idea and treat- 
ment. Unfortunately Clemence Dane, 
dramatist, and Richard Addinsell, com- 
poser, have failed to make their “play 
in words and music” into a coherent 
whole. e 

The idea is that Thomas Chatterton, 
the English poet who killed himself ‘in 
1770 when he was 17, comes‘ to life in 
modern London. His perplexity at the 
jazz age is expressed by Mr. Addinsell’s 
distracting off-stage music and Miss 
Dane’s exasperating doggerel — the 
whole play being written in rhymes 
like “if I am sloppy, stop me.” Such 
lyrics make it hard to concentrate on 
the interesting situations. 

Poor, poetic ‘Mr. Chatterton has the 
ill luck to fall in-love with a despicable 
woman. At a cocktail party her friends 
tell “hér he will soon leave her. In a 
ragé, she gets drunk and, when he ap- 
pears; auctions him off to the other 
harpies. Chatterton is so deeply 
wounded that he dies of the shock. 

The performances of Judith Ander- 
son and Stephen Haggard in the lead- 
ing roles, are splendid. The latter is 
making his American debut. He is a 


.| nephew of Rider Haggard, the novel- 


ist, and son of the British Consul Gen- 
eral in Paris. 
“Come of Age” is a hodge-podge of 
imagination, beauty, and patter. 
“Days Without End:”’ Eugene 
O’Neill’s new piece, described as a 
“modern miracle play,” suggests a high 


“| school debate. 


- In- simple terms, “Days Without 
End,” which the Theatre Guild is stag- 
ing in New York at the Henry Miller 
Theatre, is a long-winded discussion 
between a young man and the evil side 
of his character. His evil self is rep- 
resented on the stage by an actor in a 
sinister-looking mask, who argues with 
the hero and also comments aside. 

The central character is an intro- 
spective youth who lost faith in the 
Catholic religion when his parents died. 
In his bewilderment he tried, in turn, 
communism, socialism, atheism, and 
temporary infidelity to a wife who 
loved him. 
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CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 














EASY TO LOVE (Warner). Dramatic com- 
edy, featuring Adolphe Menjou, Gene- 
vieve Tobin, Edward Everett Horton, and 
Mary Astor. 

EIGHT GIRLS IN A BOAT (Paramount). 
Weak combination of ‘‘Maedchen in Uni- 
form.” and “An American Tragedy” with 
Douglass Montgomery, Dorothy Wilson, 
and Kay Johnson, 

DER HOCHTOURIST (UFA). Generally en- 
terteining German comedy of life in the 
Alps. English subtitles. 

MYRT AND MARGE (Universal). The well- 
known radio players in a screen musical, 
supported by Eddie Foy Jr. and Ted 
Healy. 


The audience learns all this as he 
recounts the plot of a novel he is writ- 
ing. His wife perceives the novel is 
actually the story of her husband’s life. 
As his heroine dies from pneumonia, 
the wife feels she too must develop 
pneumonia and die. The young man 
saves her and exterminates his baser 
self by reembracing Catholicism. 

The performances of Earle Larimore 
and Stanley Ridges, as the two sides of 
the man’s nature, are triumphs of vir- 
tuosity. Had either of them relaxed 
for a second, illusion would have been 
shattered. 


SCREEN: “Fashions of 1934,” 
Burlesques Couturier’s Trade 


The most joyfully immoral and one 
of the funniest films yet made is 
“Fashions of 1934” (First National). 

It depicts how fashion magnates steal 
designs and lady friends from each 
other. There is never a suggestion of 











William Powell and Veree Teasdale 
In the Film, “Fashions of 1934” 


punishment for the thieves. Everything 
is based on the realistic theory that 
anything goes if you get away with it. 

At the start, William Powell is the 
proprietor of a dress-designing shop. 
When boats from France arrive with 
new dresses from big Paris houses, he 
bribes truck drivers of exclusive New 
York firms to halt deliveries long 
enough for him to photograph the 
clothes. In a day or two, copies bob 
up in cheaper stores, much to the con- 
sternation of the firms that have paid 
good money for the originals. 

Importers find out how the leak oc- 
curs, but Mr. Powell is net at all put 
out. At a conference, he blandly sug- 
gests that he should besent to Paris to 
steal designs at the source. They all 
express indignation and all engage him 
privately. 








i _ 








In Paris, his activities include swin- 
ding a drunken ostrich-plume mer- 
chant (hilariously played by Hugh Her- 
pert), blackmailing a bogus Russian 
Duchess, and staging a revue with a 
rival couturier’s money, which he has 
no intention of returning. 

Although possibly a libelous exag- 
geration of cloak and suit practices 
“Fashions of 1934” is first-rate farce. 


“Man of Two Worlds: On the 
stage Francis Lederer has been a hand- 
some matinee idol, so it is startling 
that RKO cast this Czech actor as an 
Eskimo for his screen debut. 

There is even more absurdity. Charm- 
ing little Steffi Duna (also a Czech) is 
his Eskimo wife, and they have a child, 
evidently Chinese. The effect is any- 
thing but realistic. 

Against obvious painted sets repre- 
senting the “Frozen North,” a party 
of explorers from the British Museum 
becomes fascinated by the personality 
of Aigo, the great hunter (Mr. Led- 
erer). Using as bait a photograph of 
Elissa Landi, in this case the daughter 
of the head explorer, they persuade 
Aigo to accompany them back to Lon- 
don. They have no end of childish fun 
teaching him broken English. Every- 
thing is merry until he meets Miss 
Landi in person. 

Somehow she prefers her Mayfair 
fiance to the Czechoslovakian Eskimo, 
and with a breaking heart Aigo de- 
cides that he might as well go back to 
the Northern snows, Miss Duna, and 
their strange child. 

“Fugitive Lovers: The adventures 
of transcontinental bus travelers are 
set forth in a harrowing manner in this 
MGM film. Their troubles include phys- 
ical discomfort, banal conversation, po- 
lice interference, and escaped criminals. 

Robert Montgomery plays a jail 
breaker who falls in love at first sight 
with Madge Evans, occupant of a seat 
ina bus. Ted Healy and Nat Pendle- 
ton supply a few laughs, but “Fugi- 
tive Lovers” is to be recommended only 
with reservations. 

“Sons of the Desert: Laurel and 
Hardy, the expert comedians, have done 
themselves proud. In this MGM film 
they have benefited by a story by Frank 
Craven, author of “The First Year,” 
and the result is unceasing hilarity. 

The “Sons of the Desert” are a fra- 
ternal organization of which the mourn- 
ful Mr. Laurel and the bumptious Mr. 
Hardy are members. A convention is 
to be held in Chicago, but Mrs. Laurel 
and Mrs. Hardy forbid their husbands 
to attend, but they go anyhow! 


RADIO: Maude Adams on the Air: 


In First of Broadcast Series 


In placing the magic voice of Maude 
Adams before the public, the National 
Broadcasting Co. has done what New 
York stage producers have been unable 
to do for seventeen years. 

Friday evening of last week the 
famous actress of J. M. Barrie plays 
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gave the first of a series of broad- 
casts. She was heard on the Pond’s 
program in a revival of Barrie’s “The 
Little Minister.” To borrow a phrase 
from the play, “It was grandly done.” 

Miss Adams’s dancing voice and rip- 
pling laugh captivated listeners as 
easily as they once did theatre audi- 
ences. Somehow the charm of her 
personality seemed scarcely diminished 
on the air. 

During her retirement from public 
life, Miss Adams has spent much time 
abroad and at a country place at Tarry- 
town, N. Y. She used to stop in New 
York City at the convent of the Cen- 
acle of St. Regis on One Hundred and 
Fortieth Street, but in late years she 
has had an apartment in the 30s. 

She has devoted much time to her 
“important work,” as she calls it. This 
includes five years spent in Rochester 
experimenting with color photography. 
Her unfulfilled dream is to direct a 
film in India of Kipling’s “Kim.” She 
paid $80,000 for an eight-year option 
which she has not used because the 
conditions under which she insists on 
making the picture are impossible for 
a commercial movie firm to meet. 

Before Maude Adams would agree 
to broadcast, she conducted a series of 
experimental broadcasts last Summer 
with only two officials of the NBC 
aware of her identity. Because she 
believes broadcasts should be heard 
and not seen, all visitors are barred 
from the studio during her current 
series, even broadcasting officials. But 
it leaked out that Miss Adams is un- 
usual in that she uses no script, having 
memorized her part, and that her use 
of gestures is generous. 





BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 








Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures, P.M. 


*E.T. CT. M.T. P.T. 


Jan, 20. N. Y. Phil- 
harmonic Children’s 
Concert. COLUMBIA 


“Don Giovanni,” 
Metropolitan Opera. 
NBC—WEAF, WJZ. 


Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. NBC— 
WE setdessaiisre 


Jan. 21. N. Y. Phil- 
harmonic. COLUM- 
DER ccvccovcssscceoc 


Cadillac Concert. 
NBC—W4JIZ 

Alexander Troyanov- 
sky, Soviet Ambassa- 
dor to the U. S. CO- 
LUMBIA 


Minneapolis Sym- 
phony. NBC—WEAF 


Jan, 22. John Gals- 
worthy’s “Justice.” 
NBC—W4JIZ ......+.- 


Jan. 23. ‘Whither 
Britain.’’ NBC— 
WEAF 


Jan. 24. Henry A. 
Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture. CO- 
SEE raise cécove 
Egon Petri, pianist. 
NBC—WJIZ ....c00% 


Jan. 26. Music Ap- 
preciation Hour, 
NBC—WEAF, WJZ. 


11.00 10.00 9.00 8.00 


1.55 12.55 11.55 10.55 


8.30 7.30 6.30 5.30 


3.00 2.00 1.00 12.00 


6.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 


10.36 9.30 8.30 7.30 


11.30 10.30 9.30 8.30 


3.00 2.00 1.00 12.00 


3.30 2.30 1.30 12.30 
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7.80 6.00 5.00 4.00 


10.30 9.30 8.30 7.30 


11.00 10.00 9.00 8.00 





*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain 
and Pacific Standard Time. 








PARKSIDE 


NEW YORK 
Located in quiet and charm- 


ing Gramercy Park, conve- 
nient to all destinations, 
this delightful Hotel offers 
unusual environment, at- 
tractive rooms and excellent 
cuisine at moderate prices. 


ROOF TERRACES * SOLARIUMS 


$2ADAY $10A WEEK 


t * 
Arthur H. Etzold, Manager 
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IN GRAMERCY PARK 
New York 
Cor. Irving Place at 20th Street 
GRamercy 5-6000 
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from wind and rain. NOW 
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room. No wires show. 


SEND NO MONEY 
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BOOKS 


TRUE STORIES: Famous Cases 
Tried by an Eccentric Lawyer 


By Alfred Cohn 
315 pages, 98,000 
$2.50, 





“TAKE THE WITNESS!” 
and Joe Chisholm. 
words. Stokes, New York. 


Frankie killed her man 

Because he done her wrong. 

So says America’s best known ribald 

ballad, “‘Frankie and Johnnie.” The 
authors of this life of Earl Rogers, 
criminal lawyer, believe that if Rogers 
had been on hand to defend her, Fran- 
kie would not have had to pay any pen- 
alty for her crime. They cite one of 
his famous cases to prove the point. 
i Osténsibly ° a biography, this. volume 
is. more a collection. of true’ storiés 
about. one of. the world’ S. most melo- 
dramatic’ lawyers. _ He won freedom for 
nearly 100 persons — for. Pnevaine 
in California. --- - 

A Chinese came to. Rogers’ s office one 
day to ask how much he would charge 
to defend him for murder. -The figure 
was named. The client at once paid in 
gold, then said good-bye. 

“Where are you going?” asked Rog- 
ers. . ; 

“I go kill the man now,” said the 
Chinese. ‘Then I be back.” 

When Clarence Darrow was accused 
of bribing a juror in the trial of the 
MacNamara brothers for blowing up 
The Los Angeles Times building, he 
summoned Rogers for his defense. 
Though the hard-bitten friend of labor 
was frightened enough to burst into 
tears in the court room, Rogers kept 
his head and the jury brought in a 
verdict of acquittal. 

He was a great show-off and an epic 
drunk, according to this book. The 
first time he drank too much was when 
Bryan, arch-prohibitionist, came to Los 
Angeles on a campaign tour. Later, 
when Rogers had reached the top of 
his drinking form, his associates told 
him during the trial that he needed 
rest. He left the court room, but just 
outside met Jack London, and the two 
staged a three-day drunk along the 
Barbary Coast of San Francisco. 

When sober, however, he was a fin- 
ished artist. He used a lorgnette to 
intimidate witnesses; when evidence 
went against him, he made jokes or 
started a fight to distract the jury. 
Once he had the intestines of a mur- 
dered man brought into a court to prove 
a@ point. 

In his home he kept 50 suits of 
clothes and an arsenal of fancy walk- 
ing sticks. He usually took cham- 
pagne with his dinner. 


EXPEDITION: Futile but Lively 
Man-Hunt in Brazil’s Jungle 


BRAZILIAN ADVENTURE. By Peter Flem- 
ing. 408 pages, 110,000 words. Scribners, 
New York. $2.75. 


“Room Two More Guns,” said the 
agony column of The London Times, 
advertising an expedition to Brazil. If 


| good book out of. it. 


an impulsive literary editor had not an- 
swered, this highly amusing volume of 


' adventures would never have been writ- 


ten. 

“. The poampene of the trip was ‘to dis- 
cover, if possible, some trace of Lt. 
Col.’ P. H. Fawcett, D.S.O., who dis- 
appeared in 1925 while hunting for 
a lost mountain city in a jungle south 
of the Amazon. Peter Fleming and 
a friend were given places in the out- 
fit. No trace was found of Fawcett; 
the hills on which he had sought his 
city were found to be non-existent, and 
“the dangers which we ran,” says Mr. 
Fleming, “were considerably less than 
those to be encountered on any arterial 
road during a heat wave.” 

Although the expedition was a fail- 
ure, young Mr. Fleming at least got a 
He has written 
an account of jungle adventure which 
just falls short of a Gilbert and Sulli- 
van operetta. There were troubles 
enough, but not of the kind which the 
reader might reasonably expect to read 
about. 

The Brazilian genius for delay almost 
paralyzed the hardy adventurers. Their 
leader, who is given.the name of Major. 
Pringle, turned out to be a fraud, and 
refused to go on when they had to 
leave the comfortable river and face 
the real difficulties of the trip. Fleming 
and his friend decided to push on alone, 
but their poor equipment kept them 


himself a hero, that the attitude Palls 
at the end of 400 pages. 2 

He really had a dangerous experience, 
but the reader.is left to find: that out 
for himself. 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Turning 
The Pages ofSome New Books 


THE PARIS FRONT. By Michel Corday. 
pages, 147,000 words. Index. 
New York. $5. 


Michel Corday, collateral descendant 
of Charlotte Corday, the damsel who, 
during the French. Revolution, killed 
Marat in a bathtub, has published his 
diary of the years 1914-1918. The au- 
thor was a strong pacifist in the em- 
ploy of the French Civil Service. He 
did not see action, but heard many fine 
pieces of gossip, censorable at the time. 
His comments are pungent. Published 
in the form of notes, the book contains 
valuable sidelights not to be found in 
histories written after the events. 


INNOCENT BYSTANDER. By Faith Baldwin. 
312 pages, 68,000 words. Farrar & Rine- 
hart, New York. $2. 


Faith Baldwin specializes in matri- 
monial wreckage. In this story she 
shows how gossip all by itself can 
wreck the frail connubial bark. Sherry 
and Jimmy return from their honey- 
moon to New York—the land of cock- 
tail parties and what Miss Baldwin 
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Ww YcK Edited by 
Alexander Laing. 
376 pages, 122,000 
words. Farrar and 
Rinehart, New 
York. 


The body of Lord 
Wallace is found on 
the Northumberland 
dunes with no sign 
of how it got there, 
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THE GODS... By 
Anthony Wynne. 
= pages, 68,000 
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Philadelphia, 


that followed. 


A New Jersey doc- 
tor is found dead, 
but the verdict of 
suicide seems in- 
correct. 
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: sane and 


BULLET. By Lee 
Thayer. 312 pages, 
86,000 words. 


Sears, New York. doctor. 





The description of 
an insane doctor’s 
secret laboratory 
and the gruesomely 
inhuman uses to 
which he puts it. 


The thrilling search 
for buried treasure 
on a stormy night, 
and the boat race 


An assorted lot of 
insane 
suspects who were 
aching to kill the 


CLOSE 


After two innocent 
persons have been 
jailed, a smart 
telephone operator 
pulls a neat trick 
and exposes the 
murderer. 


NET 
CHANGE 
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The story, 
its horror, 
fantastic and 


for all 
is too 
dia- 
bolical to sustain a 
feeling of reality in 
the reader’s mind. 
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A breath-taking 
capture of the ac- 
cusers by the ac- 
cused ends in their 
rescue by one of 
the insane. 


The blithe manner 
in which suspects 
are dubbed insane 
and later treated as 
normal people. 

+$2 


Detective Peter does 
some clever reason- 
ing and solves the 
case in a happy 
fashion. 


Too many odds and 
ends of private 
lives are brought in 
and never fully ex- 
plained. 














from making a great deal of headway. 

On the way downstream they caught 
up with Pringle and passed him. Then 
for a thousand miles they raced him 
to Para, hampered by a canoe-full of 
drunken Indians and, later, by launches 
that refused to go. The account of the 
race is exciting. The author describes 
his jungle well and excitingly, although 
the dread alligators in the streams 
never tried to bite him, and though the 
plains over which he trudged could have 
been negotiated better in a Ford car. 

A humorous tale of exploration comes 
as a great relief. In the last ten years 
many self-styled explorers have played 
up their little adventures until Dante’s 
“Inferno” has come to sound like a 
trip to Coney Island. 

The only possible fault in “Brazilian 
Adventure” is that Mr. Fleming over- 
plays his hand. He is so self-con- 
sciously cynical, so afraid of making 


calls “cared-for flesh.” Idle talkers 
make the young people suspect each 
other; a separation results, and they 
learn a good lesson. The book con- 
forms to a pattern which has lost some 
of its originality. 

TRADE ASSOCIATIONS AND INDUSTRIAL 
CONTROL By Simon N. Whitney. 204 
pages, 47,000 words. Appendix. Index. 
Central Book Co., New York. $3. 

“It is a strange philosophy of gov- 
ernment which, instead of first appeal- 
ing to logic and experience, would try 
each plan suggested until it definitely 
succeeds or fails,” says Simon Whit- 
ney, young economist and banker, in 
his criticism of the NRA. 

He attempts to prove that the Roose- 
velt administration has taken on an 
impossible task. Some features of the 
Recovery Act are praised, but he thinks 
they could have been effected by safer 
means. 
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The Hartford, organized in 1810 to protect 
property owners against loss by fire, to meet 
the growing needs of the nation, has steadily 
increased the range of its protection. Today, 
there is no hazard to property value against 
which a Hartford policy isnot a sure bulwark. 
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or reputation of the Hartford. 
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